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Negro Colonization: The Climate of 
Opinion Surrounding Lincoln, 1860-65 


The actual efforts toward colonization of the Negroes, both 
slave and free, during Lincoln’s administration, and particularly the 
abortive experiments in the Hispanic area (notably the short-lived 
colonies projected in Haiti and Chiriqui), have been adequately 
examined.' Less attention has been directed to what might be 
called the general atmosphere or climate of opinion in which these 
specific colonization attempts were made. Likewise, Lincoln's 


public pronouncements on the colonization issue have been sub- 
jected to close scrutiny. But public pronouncements by public 
figures, deliberately conceived and carefully phrased, often serve 
only as a veil for motives and interests which, if baldly stated, 
would conflict with the demands of political expediency. There 
may be some value then, in attempting to fill in and highlight the 
background that surrounds those rather meager comments on col- 
onization which Lincoln made public. This can perhaps best be 
done by examining those currents of opinion which were part of 
the political atmosphere of Washington during his administration. 


Lincoln's personal, expressed attitudes toward the colonization 
issue are so well known as to require only the briefest review. As 


1 In particular, see Warren A. Beck, “Lincoln and Negro Colonization 
in Central America,” Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, VI (September, 1950), 
162-183; N. Andrew N. Cleven, “Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated 
Slaves in Hispanic America,” Journal of Negro History, XI (January, 
1926), 35-50; Walter F. Fleming, “Deportation and Colonization: An At- 
tempted Solution to the Race Problem,” Studies in Southern History and 
Politics, New York, 1914; Paul J. Scheips, “Lincoln and the Chiriqui 
Colonization Project,” Journal of Negro History, XXXVII (October, 1952), 
418-453; Charles Harris Wesley, “Lincoln’s Plan for Colonizing the 
Emancipated Negroes,” Journal of Negro History, IV (January, 1919), 


7-21. 
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early as July 16, 1852, in a speech at Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln 
favorably quoted Henry Clay's dictum that “There is a moral fit- 
ness in the idea of returning to Africa her children, whose ances- 
tors have been torn from her by the ruthless hand of fraud and 
violence.”* But by October, 1854, the future President had come 
to realize that a simple sense of ‘moral fitness’ would not solve 
the Negro problem. In a speech at Peoria, Illinois, during this 
month he confessed that his ‘first impulse would be to free all 
the slaves, and send them to Liberia, to their own native land.” 
But he admitted that the logistics of such an undertaking presented 
insuperable difficulties. And yet, he continued, neither can we 
keep them in the United States as “underlings.” “What next? 
Free them, and make them politically and socially our equals? My 
own feelings will not admit of this, and if mine would, we know 
that those of the great mass of whites will not....A universal 
feeling [of racial antipathy}, whether well or ill founded, cannot 
safely be ignored. We cannot make them equals.”* The only 
solution, he feels, is ‘“gradual emancipation.” 


But by June, 1857, he had come to see that emancipation, even 
if gradual, would bring inevitably in its train the dread problem of 
racial ‘‘amalgamation,” an eventuality which must be avoided at 
all costs. Clearly, the only solution to the problem is coloniza- 
tion—if not to Africa, then to someplace else. “The separation 
of the races,” he reasoned, “is the only perfect preventive of 
amalgamation. . . . Such separation, if ever effected at all, must be 
effected by colonization.”* This conviction of the utter and eternal 
social incompatibility of black and white was still deep in Lincoln's 
consciousness in August, 1862, when he addressed a delegation 
of free Negroes at the White House. He called his audience's 
attention to a “broader [physical} difference than exists between 
almost any other two races.” As a result, he continued, “not a 
single man of your race is made the equal of a single man of 
ours.” He went on to say that the colored race was the “basis” 
for the whole tragedy of the war, and concluded that “It is bet- 
ter for us both, therefore, to be separated.” 


2 From Clay’s speech before the American Colonization Society, 1827; 
in Lincoln’s “Eulogy on Henry Clay Delivered in the State House at 
Springfield, Illinois, July 16, 1852,” John G. Nicolay and John Hay (eds.), 
Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works, Comprising His Speeches, Letters, 
Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings, 12 vols., New York, 1894, II, 176. 

3 Ibid., II, 206-207. 

4 Ibid., Il, 337-338. 

5 Ibid., VIII, 2-9. 
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Now, what influences stand behind these public pronounce- 
ments by Lincoln on the subject of colonization? They are of 
course partially understandable, in the most general terms, as prod- 
ucts of his frontier and Border-State inheritance. More specif- 
ically, when he came to the Presidency, he found himself sur- 
rounded by men, many of whom can be safely described as col- 
onizationists. Lincoln’s Postmaster General was Montgomery Blair, 
who had not only been counsel for Dred Scott, but had also been 
instrumental in finding a lawyer to defend John Brown. Blair 
was, moreover, the brother of Francis Preston Blair, possibly the 
most outspoken promoter of Negro colonization in Washington. 
Caleb Smith, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Interior, was an enthusiastic 
colonizationist, as also was Edward Jordan, Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury. A little later, Lincoln seems to have lent an attentive ear, 
at least for a while, to the persuasive voice of the Reverend James 
Mitchell, Commissioner of Emigration. Gideon Welles, himself 
opposed to most of the colonization projects undertaken, noted in 
his Diary for September 26, 1862, that “for months, almost from 
the commencement of this administration, [colonization] has been 
at times considered.” 

Still, an enumeration of these specific influences, which may 
have had a hand in shaping Lincoln's ultimate colonization policies, 
gives us only a relatively superficial view of the problem, takes 
into account, so to speak, only the facade. What motives, if any, 
lay beneath and behind those terms, usually altruistic and hu- 
manitarian in tenor, in which Lincoln couched his colonization 
proposals? To what extent did he absorb, consciously or perhaps 
unconsciously, the attitudes toward colonization which were part 
of the air of the war-torn capitol? To attempt an answer to such 
questions, insofar as they may be answered, we must turn to the 
utterances concerning colonization of those politicians who, being 
less in the public eye than the President, could afford to be less 
altruistic, more narrowly partisan, and, particularly, more frank 
in the elucidation of their motives. 

The deep-rooted fear of “amalgamation” which Lincoln be- 
trays is echoed clearly, for example, in the House Report on Eman- 
cipation and Colonization. The committee observed that “Much 
of the objection to emancipation arises from the opposition of a 














































6 Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, 4 vols., New 
York, 1939, I, 151-153; The Diary of Gideon Welles, 3 vols., Boston, 1911, 
I, 150-151. 
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large portion of our people to the intermixture of the races,’ and 
from the association of white with black labor.” The committee 
called attention to the “antipathy which nature has ordained,” and 
insisted that the Negro “cannot, and ought not to, be admitted 
to our social and political privileges.” They concluded with a 
statement of belief apparently as common in the North as South: 
“The Committee conclude that the highest interests of the white 
race, whether Anglo-Saxon, Celt, or Scandanavian, require that the 
whole country should be held and occupied by these races alone.” 
Later in the Report they are even more explicit: “The Anglo- 
American looks upon every acre of our present domain as intended 
for him and not for the negro.’® 

To bolster this belief that the territories of the United States 
were meant from the beginning as an exclusive preserve of the 
blonde Nordic, appeals were made to the authority of the Found- 
ing Fathers and the early history of the country. On June 2, 1862, 
the subject of recognizing the republics of Haiti and Liberia, and 
of accepting black representatives from these states, was under 
discussion on the Senate floor. Senator S. S. Cox of Ohio was 
asked what objection he could have to a black man as official 
representative to our government. “Objection? Gracious heavens! 
what innocency!” was his immediate retort. 


Objection to receiving a black man on an equality with a white man in this 
country? Every objection which instinct, race, prejudice, and institutions 
make. I have been taught... that these Commonwealths and this Union 
were made for white men; that this Government is a Government of white 
men; that the men who made it never intended, by anything they did, to 
place the black race upon an equality with the white. The reasons for 
these wise precautions . . . are climatic, ethnological, economical, and social. 


The House committee concurred with Senator Cox, observing that 
“There is no instance afforded us in history where liberated slaves, 
even of the same race, have lived any considerable period in har- 
mony with their former masters when denied equality with them.” 
Thus did history, and American history in particular, seem to point 
up the wisdom of mass colonization. With a vivid consciousness 
of the hard realities of the situation, and with an accuracy ap- 
proaching clairvoyance, the House committee prophesied: 


7 Italics mine. 

8 House Report on Emancipation and Colonization, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 
House Exec. Doc. No. 148, 13-14, 16 (July 16, 1862). 

9 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 2502 (June 2, 1862). 
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It matters not how wealthy, how intelligent, or how morally meritorious 
the Negro may become, so long as he remains among us the recollection of 
the former relation of master and slave will be perpetuated by the change- 
less color of the Ethiop’s skin, and that color will alike be perpetuated by 
the degrading tradition of his former bondage.1° 


All of this makes it clear that Lincoln’s convictions concern- 
ing the absolute necessity of colonization were not the product of 
an inherent narrowness of view, nor indicative of a lack of social 
imagination; they were, indeed, the respectable tenets of substan- 
tial and hard-headed politicians and statesmen of the age. Never- 
theless, such beliefs, held as they were by a majority both North 
and South, made, in the words of Senator Willey of Virginia, 
“the nominal boon of freedom to the Negro in this country, so 
long as he is to remain in this country, ...a mockery and a delu- 
sion.””"™! 

That the racial issue, as such, was foremost in the minds of the 
men in government was made clear by Senator F. P. Blair of Mis- 
souri in his speech of April 11, 1862. He asserted flatly that 


It was the negro question, and not the slavery question which made the 
rebellion. .. . If the rebellion was made by two hundred and fifty thousand 
slave-holders, for the sake of perpetuating slavery, then it might be a com- 
plete remedy to extirpate the institution; but if the rebellion has grown 
out of the abhorrence of the non-slaveholders for emancipation and amalga- 
mation, and their dread of ‘Negro equality,’ how will their discontent be 
cured by the very measure [emancipation} the mere apprehension of which 
has driven them into rebellion? 


Emancipation without colonization, he asserted, would merely ag- 
gravate the already existing social tensions. The cure would be 
more pernicious than the disease itself.‘* If there was popular 
acceptance of Blair's possibly partisan thesis, that it was the “negro 
question,” and not slavery, that generated the Civil War, then the 
pressure for colonization as the essential concomitant of emanci- 
pation becomes considerably clearer. 

All of this underscores the fact that not only Lincoln’s opinions 
but also the general climate of opinion surrounding him pointed 
to colonization as the only satisfactory solution to the social and 
political problems generated by the inescapable doctrine of eman- 
cipation, be it immediate or gradual. In 1865, James Mitchell, 


10 House Report on Emancipation and Colonization, 15. 
11 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 1606 (April 10, 1862). 
12 [bid., 1632. 
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the Commissioner of Emigration, recalled that during the early 
part of his administration 


Mr. Lincoln thought a world-wide necessity existed for a combination with 
England on this question, and acted accordingly, believing that a union of 
two powers such as the United States and Great Britain could bring a third 
power into being for the benefit of the colored race....I will never for- 
get the fullness and emphasis of [Lincoln’s} utterance,...when I first 
brought this colonization of the British colonies [Honduras and Guiana} to 
his notice. On asking permission to bring it to the notice of our able 
Secretary of State, he remarked, ‘Surely! If England wants our Negroes, 
and will do better by them than we can, I say let her have them, and may 
God bless her!’ 


Indeed, the Reverend Mitchell's recollection of the strength of 
Lincoln's feelings at this period seems to be confirmed by the 
President's unequivocal stand for colonization in his first Annual 
Message to Congress. “On this whole proposition,” he asked, “in- 
cluding the appropriation of money with the acquisition of terri- 
tory, does not the expediency amount to absolute necessity—that 
without which the government cannot be perpetuated?”’*  Lin- 
coln clearly felt late in 1861 that the failure of the colonization 
project could well mean the total failure of the Union. 


It should be noted, however, that there were pressures work- 
ing in the opposite direction—against colonization. Many thought- 
ful observers did not share Lincoln's confidence in the moral fit- 
ness and social efficacy of Negro deportation. Professor Flem- 
ing, in discussing the American Colonization Society, suggests that 
its guiding principle was that “the black race was inferior to the 
white and that in American society there was no place for the 
free blacks.” As a result, he continues, the colonizationists from 
the very beginning were accused of “encouraging race prejudice 
and thus strengthening the bonds of slavery.”** It seems reason- 
able to assume that these unfavorable attitudes would easily attach 


13 James Mitchell, Brief on Emigration and Colonization and Report 
in Answer to a Resolution of the Senate, Washington, 1865, 10; Lincoln’s 
Annual Message to Congress, December 3, 1861, in Nicolay and Hay 
(eds.), Lincoln: Works, VII, 51. The Reverend Mitchell’s remarks, here 
and elsewhere in this study, should be taken cum grano salis. He proved 
a very troublesome gadfly to both Seward and Welles, and his Brie/, a 
masterful piece of salesmanship, is clearly written with a sharp eye to 
his own self-interest; the post of Commissioner of Emigration was a plum 


he was obviously struggling to keep. 
14 Walter F. Fleming, “Deportation and Colonization: An Attempted 


Solution to the Race Problem,” Studies in Southern History and Politics, 
New York, 1914, 6. 
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themselves to Lincoln’s public statements on the problem. At 
any rate, Charles Sumner succinctly stated the anti-colonizationist 
attitude in economic, social, and moral terms in a speech before 
the State Committee of Massachusetts during 1861. He placed 
great stress on the “intrinsic and fatal injustice” of any colonization 
plan. Colonization, he continued, “will deprive the country of that 
it needs most, which is labor. ...It is vain to say that this is a 
white man’s country....It is a country of man. Whoever dis- 
owns any member of the human family as brother disowns God 
as father, and thus becomes impious as well as inhuman.”* Fred- 
erick Douglass, too, thought Lincoln’s colonization policy a ser- 
ious mistake. “The colored race,” he emphasized, “can never be 
respected anywhere till they are respected in America. The true 
policy of the colored American is to make himself, in every way 
open to him, an American citizen, bearing with proscription and 
insult till these things disappear.’’?® 

Some critics of colonization, however, saw no need to fall back 
upon such tenuous moral and philosophical arguments. The en- 
tire colonization proposal, they were sure, was simply impossible 
in any practical terms, and the sooner we gave up such visionary 
schemes the sooner we could deal realistically with the problems 
at hand. Senator J. P. Hale of New Hampshire is representative 
of this hard-headed school. On April 10, 1862, he thundered 
from the Senate floor his conviction that colonization 


is one of the most absurd ideas that ever entered into the head of man or 
woman.... Any gentleman that will take the tonnage of our national ves- 
sels,... and calculate the number of souls each would carry to Liberia, the 
number of voyages each vessel could make, and the time that would be 
necessary, and cipher it all out, will find that...the whole Navy of the 
United States could not carry off the annual increase. No, sir; this is a 
problem we have got to solve.17 


On June 2, 1862, Senator Biddle of Pennsylvania declared that 
he shared with the representatives of the Border States their appre- 
hension over the consequences of emancipation. He was sure his 
constituents would become properly alarmed over the emancipa- 
tion measures then being agitated, were they not “lulled and put 
to sleep with the word ‘colonization.’ I say the word,” he em- 


15 Charles Sumner, His Complete Works, 20 vols., Boston, 1900, XII, 
section 3, 334. 

16 Sandburg, Lincoln: The War Years, II, 184. 

17 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 1605 (April 10, 1862). 
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phasized, ‘‘not the thing; for no practicable and adequate scheme 
for it has ever been presented or devised. The word is sung to us 
as a sort of ‘lullaby.’’’ Colonization, he implied, is a merely ver- 
bal edifice erected to conceal the dangers and horrors of ‘general, 
precipitate emancipation.” But the astute Pennsylvania Senator 
refused to be fooled: 


When I see men bent on breaking down the dikes and opening the flood- 
gates that shut out an inundation, I am not tranquillized, because some 
philanthropist stands by with a pint mug, promising to bail it out again. 
Colonization may carry off the leakage and running over; but if you 
suddenly let in the floods, it will prove but a ‘pint mug’ measure of relief. 


And he concluded with inexorable logic, “If you really meant to 
colonize the Negroes, you should not set them free till you were 
ready to colonize them.”'® 

Yet the sour-heads and the cynical, although they stated their 
suspicion and contempt in terms loud and long, failed utterly to 
deprive the idea of a certain fatal fascination. Moreover, on the 
surface at least, a spirit of altruism with regard to the welfare of 
the Negro seemed to prevail. This spirit was given succinct ex- 
pression by Senator Lyman Trumbull; he said he would be 


glad to see the free Negroes of this country settled where they could as- 
sert all the rights and occupy the place of freemen, without any domineer- 
ing race; where they would not only have civil and political rights, legal 
rights, but where their social rights and privileges would be upon a level 
with all the community with whom they associated. 


The lush tropical country of Central and South America seemed 
just the place to put this altruistic spirit into concrete, practical 
terms. Senator F. P. Blair of Missouri insisted on April 11, 1862, 
that the failure of the Liberian experiment should in no way dis- 
courage men of humanitarian impulses from investigating the pos- 
sibilities of Central and South America. ‘There is a vast differ- 
ence,” he asserted, “. .. between the idea of being colonized on our 
own continent, under our own flag, and being buried in Africa. 
It is the difference between life and death, home and banishment.”** 

Many arguments were devised to establish the “moral fitness” 
and general feasibility of colonization in the Hispanic area. Some 
argued that both Nature and the God of Nature were in favor 
of Caribbean or South American colonization. James Mitchell, 


18 Jbid., 2504-2505 (June 2, 1862). 
19 Ibid., 1604 (April 10, 1862); ibid., 1633 (April 11, 1862). 
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Commissioner of Emigration, probably expressed a long-held view 
in 1865 when he injected Divine Wisdom into the colonization 
discussion. He pontificated: 


The Tropical Belt of the Old and New World, is a field interdicted by an 
all-wise Providence to our healthful habitation—and in equity to the tropi- 
cal man it should be interdicted to our dominion, and will be when repub- 
lican economy prevails therein, for then it will be ruled by the actual 
occupants of the soil.?° 


Senator James R. Doolittle of Wisconsin called upon the well 
worn but always serviceable argument-from-Nature to reinforce 
the intentions of Divine Providence in this respect. Colonization, 
he remarked, 


is in accordance with the natural laws of climate, in accordance with the 
difference of constitution existing between these two races; a solution to 
which nature itself is pointing; a solution by which the tropics are to be 
given to the man of the tropics, and the temperate zone to the man of 
the temperate zone. 


He concluded that Hispanic colonization was ‘God's solution,” and 
warned that “it is easier to work with Him than to work against 
Him, and wiser, too.””*! 

Senator Blair also found the “natural law” argument too at- 
tractive to be ignored. He went a step farther by bringing sta- 
tistics to the aid of intuition, attempting to establish that Negro 
colonization was clearly and unequivocally within the realm of 
divinely decreed natural law. He called attention to the fact 
that “The census shows...{the Negro population} gravitates to 
the tropics, so that, even under existing conditions, it is but a 
question of time.” Moreover, he assured his auditors that this 
peripatetic swarm of black men, moved continually toward the 
Equator through the dictates of an inexorable migratory instinct, 
would even “free itself when it gets there,...so irresistible is 
natural law.” He suggested that President Lincoln, by virtue of 
his activities in the cause of colonization, only proposed “‘to obey 
this natural and irresistible law and facilitate its operation.” Not 
content with this appeal to a somewhat chimerical law of Nature, 
Blair indulged in the old metaphor of bleeding the feverish body: 
“It is the disregard of [natural law} which has created the dis- 
order under which the body politic is now suffering. Can it be 


20 Brief on Emigration and Colonization, 10. 
“1 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 99 (April 11, 1862). 
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doubted that the fever will abate rapidly when [Lincoln’s} policy 
is adopted?” Blair was so certain that this law of racial segre. 
gation would operate with Newtonian inevitability, that once Lin. 
coln’s colonization plans were put into effect, he envisioned 


an outpouring of this [Negro] population like the outpouring of the Mis- 
sinalpgt “whey a crevasse is pny It is indeed so manifest that this 
population tends by nature to that region, that I could as soon doubt that 
water would seek its level when permitted to flow, as that this race would 
not seek its natural home when at liberty to go there.?? 


Besides God—and God's felicitous arrangement of natural law 
—more concrete and visible arguments were behind Lincoln’s push 
for colonization. The foreign situation injected itself when the 
American foreign correspondents in Europe, particularly Carl 
Schurz in Madrid and Motley in Vienna, assured the President 
that the European nations would certainly recognize the Confed- 
eracy unless the North brought itself to a clear-cut statement of 
policy with regard to the emancipation of slaves. This intelligence 
no doubt reacted directly upon the colonization issue, since colo- 
nization and emancipation were inextricably bound up together 
in the eyes of Lincoln and his administration. Senator Doolittle 
remarked that “every man, woman, and child who comes from 
these [Southern]} States, tells me that it is utterly impossible for 
them to talk of emancipation within any slave State without con- 
necting it with the idea of colonization.” Colonization, obviously, 
was to act as a sugar coating for the bitter pill of emancipation: 
“The idea, the hope of colonization, "” suggested Doolittle, “. . . will 
aid emancipation in all the Slave States.’ Just the day previously, 
Senator Willey of Virginia had warned vehemently against “by 
wholesale and at once, throw[ing} upon the community a great 
mass of this ignorant, servile, useless, dangerous, disorganizing 
population.” If, he argued, the government perseveres in this policy 
of manumission, then should not “some provision... be made 
whereby they shall be removed from our midst?” The Virginia 
Senator pointed to the black codes being erected in such states 
as New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. These codes were 
actually, in his view, “constitutional interdictions against the dif- 
fusion of this population, while at the same time you [addressing 
the representatives of these states} want to manumit our slaves and 
throw them broadcast on our community.” Without colonization, 


22 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 1633 (April 11, 1862). 
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he threatened, and in the face of the Northern black codes, Vir- 
ginia will inevitably be driven “not only to reenslave those who 
may be manumitted...but also to reenslave the sixty thousand 
free Negroes already there.”** Colonization is the safety valve; 
the only way to keep the lid from blowing off. 

In his second Annual Message to Congress, December 1, 1862, 
Lincoln himself stressed the combination of emancipation and 
colonization as the clear solution to the problem posed by Senators 
Doolittle and Willey. With an eye to the North’s fears of a black 
innundation, he said that the Negroes came North only because 
they were fleeing from “bondage and destitution” in the South. 
“But if gradual emancipation and deportation be adopted, they 
will have neither to flee from.” They will be able to remain in 
the South, working for wages under their old masters, “till new 
homes can be found for them in congenial climes and with people 
of their own blood and race.”’** 


Both Lincoln and members of his administration appear to 
have had additional motives for pressing colonization, some clearly 
stated and others rather carefully concealed. Many saw coloni- 
zation as an excellent excuse for the United States to expand her 
territorial dominions, as part of the developing doctrine of Mani- 
fest Destiny. At the same time, Lincoln seems to have regarded 
Negro deportation as one possible solution to the free white labor 
problem. At any rate, he combined the motives of territorial ac- 
quisition and Negro colonization when, in his 1861 Message to 
Congress he touched on the problem of acquiring territory for the 
Negro. He remarked that “having practiced the acquisition of 
territory for nearly sixty years, the question of constitutional power 
is no longer an open one with us.” Whether by this comment 
Lincoln had in mind ceding the purchased territory to the colo- 
nizers, or whether he intended to establish the Negro territory as 
a protectorate of the United States, is not clear. Either way, terri- 
torial purchase in Haiti or Central America would be jusified since 
“the emigration of colored men leaves additional room for white 
men remaining or coming here.” Colonization, as Lincoln saw it, 
would not materially weaken the labor market in the United States. 
Rather, his argument ran, 


23 Sandburg, Lincoln: The War Years, I, 574; Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 
ieee” Appendix, 98 (April 11, 1862); ibid., Pt. 2, 1604-1605 (April 10, 

24 James D. Richardson (comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 10 vols., Washington, 1890-99, VII, 3342. 
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With deportation ... enhanced wages to white labor is [sic] mathematically 
certain. Labor is like any other commodity in the market—increase the 
demand for it and you increase the price of it. Reduce the supply of 
black labor by colonizing the black laborer out of the country, and by 
precisely so much you increase the demand for and wages of white labor, 


Thus, Negro deportation would kill two fat birds with one neat 
stone: the status of the white laboring force in the United States 
would be measurably raised and at the same time we might ac- 
quire a useful addition to our territorial holdings. 

Lincoln's comments on the labor problem, on the socio-eco- 
nomic advantages of colonization, and on territorial acquisition for 
colonization as a tempting corollary of Manifest Destiny, are, un- 
fortunately, rather fragmentary. But these less-than-altruistic mo- 
tives, which the President seems to have masked with more or less 
effectiveness, received frank discussion in the halls of Congress. 
The members of the House Committee on Emancipation and Col- 
onization argued that in losing the black labor supply we wouldn't 
be sacrificing anything of great value. The Negro, these gentle- 
men seemed convinced, will generally do one-fifth the work of 
a white man: “Of the four or five millions of colored people 
now in the United States the net of their productive and unen- 
cumbered labor may be reduced, when subjected to the standard 
of numbers, to probably one-fifth of that amount.” This loss of 
five-million-workers-divided-by-five would leave a very desirable 
labor-vacuum, the committee felt, which would quickly be filled up 
with immigrants from the over-crowded fields of Europe.*® 

Now, this was only one of the many advantages which would 
accrue to the United States if Negro colonization were vigorously 
prosecuted. Not only would colonization produce only a negligible 
reduction in the available labor force, but in addition the country 
would actually increase in wealth. Even a superficial observer 
cannot (so the House committee's argument ran) fail to notice the 


25 Lincoln’s First Annual Message to Congress, December 3, 1861, in 
Nicolay and Hay (eds.), Lincoln: Works, Il, 50-51; The African Reposi- 
tory, XXXVII (December, 1861), 375. That Lincoln was actively pursu- 
ing the goal of territorial acquisition seems clear by implication in @ 
letter from Caleb Smith to Lincoln, May 16, 1862. “The constitution 
of New Granada,” said Smith, “expressly prohibits the government... 
from transferring to any foreign power any part of their territory....It 
is not probable that the right of sovereignty can be obtained over any 
of the places in which colonization has been proposed.” A Report from 
the Department of the Interior on the Transportation, Settlement, and 
Colonization of Persons of the African Race, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., Sen. 
Exec. Doc. No. 55, 10 (June 15, 1866). 

26 House Report on Emancipation and Colonization, 16-17. 
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differing levels of prosperity in, for instance, Kentucky and Ohio. 
They are adjacent states, both lying in the magnificent and fruit- 
ful Ohio Valley. Moreover, the area of the two states is very 
nearly equal. One would therefore assume that Ohio and Ken- 
tucky would be equally prosperous, equally well populated. But 
the committee emphasized that such was not the case. “Ohio now 
contains 2,339,599 and Kentucky only 1,155,713 [persons}.”” This 
unfortunate disparity, they concluded, could only be explained by 
the presence of a large Negro population. The committee reas- 
oned: 

If a similar comparison of the progress of any one of the old free States 
with any one of the old slave States be instituted, as New York with Vir- 
ginia, or Massachusetts with South Carolina, it will be seen that while the 
slave States enjoy a superiority in almost all the natural advantages of soil, 
climate, mineral and forest products, the free States have by their system 
of free labor wrought out for themselves a superiority in almost every- 
thing that can tend to elevate a State or community in the scale of progres- 
sive civilization. 


Even on a more narrow geographical scale this rule held true. The 
committee suggested a comparison between the northern and 
southern counties of Delaware. The northern counties, with their 
negligible slave population, had far outstripped the southern, where 


slave labor was extensively developed. In a word, the whole 
tenor of the House Report suggested that deportation of the Negro 
population might well be the magic panacea for all the economic 
ills of the backward states of the Union.”” 

The siren song of Manifest Destiny and imperialistic ambition 
runs with a bold frankness through the next argument for colo- 
nization which the House Report presented. The committee noted 
that “The very cornerstone of [British] prosperity consists in her 
colonial system.” Now, their argument ran, the vast territories 
of our Southern Hemisphere could be one of the most productive 
areas on the surface of the earth, if they could only be populated 
with an intelligent people adapted to the rigors of the tropics. 
The committee called attention to the fact that the European powers 
had long been conscious of the tremendous economic potential of 
this area as was evident from their many (unsuccessful) attempts 
to colonize it. The great difficulty was that the Anglo-Saxon 
tended to degenerate in equatorial regions—and yet here at our 
very feet lay the golden opportunity to develop a colonial empire 


27 Ibid. 
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to exceed even that of the British in wealth and power. Was 
there no way to seize the golden apple so temptingly proffered? 
Perhaps. The House committee merely asked one to 


imagine what would be the result of planting five millions of American 
Negroes, far superior in skill and intelligence to those of Cuba, in a country 
equal to the Queen of the Antilles, protected by our power and directed 
by our intelligence, and stimulated to exertion by those motives which the 
wants of civilization which they have acquired among us, have never failed 
to supply, and which are higher and more efficient than any other which 
can animate men. 


At this point the committee waxed ecstatic at the prospect: 


If we add to this the certain result of extending our power and influence, 
through their instrumentality, over the millions of people who already in- 
habit these regions, we shall be able to form some conception of the 
value to our commerce which the foundation of such a colony would confer. 


Beyond doubt, here was the way to convert black dross to black 
gold! Moreover, in furthering our ambitions the Negro would 
be merely paying off a just debt. The Negro, the committee felt, 
clearly owes what culture he possesses to the white civilization in 
which he has lived: 


They have been instructed in agriculture, and the mechanic arts; they have 
learned our language, our religion, and have become familiarized with our 
customs, which form the body of our law and science of government, by 
long contact with our people. 


Best of all, the Negro freedmen would, as colonizers, be excep- 
tionally amenable to our enlightened direction. The committee 
spoke approvingly of “their natural docility of temper and sub 
ordination to authority; no one should doubt their capacity to 
maintain a free and independent government under the guidance 
and patronage of our republic.”’** 

To buttress these arguments, the House Report quoted the New 
York Courier and Inquirer, which delivered the opinion that “this 
negro race must necessarily take possession of the tropical regions 
on this continent and the islands adjacent, to which they may be 
transported. They will,” the article continued, “expel the whites 
by the same law of nature which has given the black exclusive 
possession of corresponding latitudes in Africa.” The committee 
quoted similar sentiments from the New York Tribune: 


28 Ibid., 21-24. 
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Now, it is obvious that in this great body of civilized Negroes, we have, 
if we did but know how to use them, and were willing to do so, a most 

werful and essential instrument toward extending ourselves, as it were— 
through all the American torrid zone. 


The Tribune, with disarming frankness, went on to urge that we 
make the most of “this great instrumentality toward bringing with- 
in our grasp those vast regions upon which we have fixed such 
covetous glances.”’*® 

Senator Doolittle articulated for the benefit of the Senate the 
same idea which had motivated the House Report. He envisioned 
the proposed South American colony as a “support against foreign 
intervention,” and assured his colleagues that such a colony would 
“feel bound to us by interest, gratitude, and friendship forever.” 
Apparently feeling that we should cede any purchased land to the 
Negro colonizers, he still was sure that the colony, “Although 
not a part of our territorial dominion, .. . will be within our com- 
mercial dominion.” The fortitious consequence would be a “prac- 
tical annexation for all commercial purposes to the Government 
of the United States." The advantages of this arrangement were 
obvious: “It is,” he said, ‘as good and better for us than if we 
should own the sovereignty of the territory, and be at the expense 
and trouble of governing it.”*° 


The situation during the early years of Lincoln’s administration 
might then be summed up in a single sentence: the motives for 
deportation and colonization of the Negro were many and strong. 
As emancipation of some sort became inevitable, so deportation and 
colonization of the Negro began to appear inevitable, necessary, 
and imperative. The most pressing question was, was it finan- 
cially and physically possible to transport four or five millions of 
Negroes out of the country? Senator Doolittle, that erstwhile Wis- 
consin advocate of colonization, felt that it was. He called at- 
tention to the tremendous migrations from Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the shores of the United States; in the ten year period 
from 1847 to 1856, he reported, 2,800,000 persons had successfully 
crossed the “‘stormy Atlantic.” The obvious conclusion was that 
if they could do it, so could we for the benefit of our Negro 
brethren. With Senator Hale of New Hampshire playing the 
part of Doubting Thomas, Senator Doolittle “ciphered it out” on 
the Senate blackboard. He first produced figures on the annual 


29 Ibid., 27-28. 
30 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 99 (April 11, 1862). 
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increase in Negro population in the United States, and then at- 
tempted to establish that six steamships of a large class, or “indeed 
one single monster like the Great Eastern, carrying 12,000 passen- 
gers, could carry a number of slaves equal to the annual increase 
in no more than eight trips to Liberia, or seven times the annual 
increase to some nearer point of colonization in the Southern Hem- 
isphere of America.” Assuming that we could deport at the rate 
of 150,000 Negroes a year, a very possible figure, then, Senator 
Doolittle promised, “the last remnant of the slave population would 
be removed by 1907.” If, he continued, we should deport 350,000 
slaves annually (a not impossible figure), “the removal would be 
complete by 1877.” To make the point theoretically, Doolittle 
established to his own satisfaction (if not that of his auditors), 
that “one single trip of all the vessels of the United States would 
take the whole of this [present Negro} population.” He asked 
if the illegal slavers, under the ban of piracy, and “moved by base 
cupidity alone,” could smuggle fifty thousand slaves three thousand 
miles every year, ‘cannot a great nation, in the interests of free- 
dom, humanity, and the glory of all mankind, colonize annually 
forty thousand men in the best and richest countries in the world, 
lying almost at its feet?’ The cost might be large, but would 
certainly be worth it. Senator Doolittle estimated $50.00 per head, 
and put himself on record as willing to appropriate $50,000,000 
to get the job done.** 

It was in this climate of opinion, then, that Lincoln took con- 
crete steps in the direction of mass Negro colonization. On Au- 
gust 6, 1861, Congress abolished slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. In his first Annual Message Lincoln urged that numbers of 
these slaves, “thus liberated, are already dependent on the United 
States, and must be provided for in some way.” He suggested that 
“steps be taken for colonizing {them} at some place or places con- 


31 Jbid., 94-97. Senator Doolittle’s estimate is probably fairly ac- 
curate. The African Repository claimed in July, 1866, that they had 
shipped a total of 11,288 slaves to Liberia; during the same period their 
receipts were $2,499,531.96. If we ignore overhead and roughly assume 
that receipts were approximately equal to expenditures, we arrive at an 
average cost of shipment per head of something like $216.00. Since the 
voyage to Haiti or Central America would be substantially shorter than 
that to Africa, Doolittle’s figure of $50.00 probably constitutes a realistic 
estimate. Indeed, the United States Marshall for the City of New York 
estimated that the rock-bottom price for shipment to either Haiti or 
Chiriqui would be $25.00 per head, exclusive of medical expenses. 39 
Cong., 1 Sess., Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 55, 9; also see The African Repository, 
XLII (July, 1866), 222-223. 
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ial to them.” He thought that free Negroes, “so far as in- 
dividuals may desire,” should be included in this plan.** 

On April 16, 1862, Congress appropriated $100,000 for com- 

sated emancipation and colonization from the District.** At 
about this same time, the State Department extended recognition 
to both Liberia and Haiti; this new law, in which both of these 
countries were specifically mentioned, probably motivated this step. 
Difficulties began to loom up on May 9, 1862, when Caleb Smith, 
Secretary of the Interior, reported that Liberia, because of “the 
unhealthiness of the climate, as well as the great distance from 
this country,” would probably never develop into a major coloniza- 
tion point. At the same time he warned Lincoln that the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty with Great Britain might prevent the United States 
from colonizing ‘any part of Central America.”** 

On July 22, 1862, Lincoln addressed the Border-State repre- 
sentatives, speaking, in spite of unpromising prospects, of ‘room 
in South America for colonization [which] can be obtained cheaply 
and in abundance.’’*> Shortly after this, on July 17, 1862, the Con- 
fiscation Act was signed into law; section twelve made provision 
for colonization of freed slaves in “some tropical country.”** To 
facilitate this measure, the day before, on July 16, $500,000 had 
been appropriated, in addition to the $100,000 already set aside, 
to be applied to the “probable passage of a confiscation bill.”*” 
On August 14, 1862, Lincoln urged a delegation of colored free- 
men to become proselytes among their own people in the cause of 
Hispanic colonization.** A little over a month later, he published 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, September 22, 1862. While 
the Proclamation itself makes no reference to colonization, the 
adoption of this expedient as the logical, inevitable, and imperative 
consequence of emancipation seems to have been generally assumed. 
At least James Mitchell so interpreted it three years later, in retro- 
spect. Even if something is discounted because of Mitchell’s evi- 
dent personal interest in the matter, it is interesting to note that 


32 Nicolay and Hay (eds.), Lincoln: Works, VII, 49-50. 

33 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History, 10 
vols., New York, 1890, V, 216-217; Report on Colonization and Emancipa- 
tion, Made to the Secretary of the Interior, by the Agent of Emigration, 
Emigration Office of the United States, Washington, 1862, 5. 

34 39 Cong., 1 Sess., Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 55, 78 (June 15, 1866). 

35 Nicolay and Hay (eds.), Lincoln: Works, VII, 272. 

36 Mitchell, Brief on Emigration and Colonization, 1-2. 

37 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln: A History, VI, 356-357. 

38 Sandburg, Lincoln: The War Years, I, 575; Nicolay and Hay 
(eds.), Lincoln: Works, VIII, 1-9. 
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he considered the Proclamation ‘‘a colonization document, both as 
to words and intention.” Lincoln intended the Proclamation, in- 
sisted Mitchell, to be a “colonization measure of the most solemn 
and binding character, ... An instrument ‘of Providence,’ in all its 
words and terms, against which resistance will prove madness and 
folly; the same mind that designed it to be an instrument of 
emancipation designed it equally to be an instrument of colonization 
—it was intended to be so.”*9 

On December 1, 1862, in his second Annual Message, Lincoln 
reached the apex of his personal efforts and public utterances on 
the desirability of colonization. He proposed the ultimate step, 
Constitutional amendment, which would permit Congress to “ap- 
propriate money and otherwise provide for colonizing free colored 
persons, with their own consent at any place or places without the 
United States.’’*° 

Behind this final fruitless attempt to give colonization the im- 
pressive sanction of Constitutional law was not only strong Con- 
gressional sentiment, but also a new element: pressure, in the form 
of tempting proposals, from abroad. Senator Mala of Ecuador, for 
example, offered to sell large tracts of land on the western coast 
of South America. Like most of the land speculators and sharpers 
who contacted Lincoln, he described his holdings as a veritable Gar- 
den of Eden. “The fertility of the soil,” he assured the President, 
“is as great as that on the banks of the Nile. An acre will pro- 
duce 500 pounds of cotton, ...{and] one pound of rice will pro- 
duce one hundred pounds.” The Netherlands, too, inquired 
whether the “United States government will be disposed to co- 
operate... in the transportation of free colored laborers. ..to the 
Netherland colony of Surinam.” Such freedmen would have to 
engage to labor on a plantation for a term, perhaps five years, after 
which they would be granted citizenship and free land of their 
own. Denmark called the attention of the American government 
to the serious labor shortage on the island of St. Croix. The Dan- 
ish terms: “free transport to St. Croix for all those who engage to 
labor on a sugar plantation for a term of three years—the emi- 
grants to... receive the same compensation for their labor, as the 
free rural population.” No mention was made of eventual rights 


_ 39 Mitchell, “Letter to James Harlan, Secretary of the Interior,” in 
Brief on Emigration and Colonization, 1, 3. 
40 Nicolay and Hay (eds.), Lincoln: Works, VIII, 117. 
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or liberties for the freedmen.*! The English offered to take 10,000 
slaves per year for British Guiana, on terms of five year inden- 
ture. The slaves, they assured Lincoln, would be provided with 
“houses and land for gardens, rent free, [and} a hospital and doc- 
tor, under the inspection of the colonial government.” They also 
suggested British Honduras, calling particular attention to the fact 
that in Honduras “foreigners can... become members of [the} 
colonial legislative body.”*? 

Concerning the quality of these and other colonization proposals, 
James Mitchell complained later that while 


Several persons have at sundry times offered to make contracts... [they 
did so} on terms which, to a great extent, ignored the true interest of the 
emigrant....[A]n undue regard to personal emolument...and a want 
of true liberality to the man of color, have been so clearly manifested, that 
I thought it best to decline the completion of all such contracts. . . .4% 


In consequence, only two experiments even approached final reali- 
zation: these were, of course, the abortive Chiriqui and Haitian 
projects, whose story has already been adequately told. 

The collapse of the Chiriqui negotiations, and the pitiful fiasco 
in Haiti, spelled the virtual end of Lincoln’s attempts to deport the 
Negro. The champions of colonization must have watched with 
deep chagrin as one project after another failed, or was still-born. 

While the disgruntled and half-starved Haiti colonists were be- 
ing shipped back to Washington, one final attempt was made to 
prevent, through colonization, the dreaded “amalgamation.” Sen- 
ator J. H. Lane of Kansas spoke on the Senate floor February 16, 
1864. His plan: colonize the freedmen in Texas. He suggested 
that all white regiments now on the southwestern frontier be with- 
drawn, and immediately replaced by colored troops. The families 
of these colored soldiers should be transported to Texas with the 
regiments, to form the nucleus of a settlement. If this coloniza- 
tion bill should be passed, said Lane, then “I can tell the man of 
color that the hour of his deliverance from the bondage of Egypt 
has come, and that unless he removes he is doomed to sink into a 
hopeless minority in the older states for all coming time.” Lane 
saw no difficulty in financing this Texas venture; the $600,000 


41 Report on Colonization and Emigration, Made to the Secretary 
of the Interior, 9, 16-17, 26. 

42 39 Cong., 1 Sess., Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 55, 8 (June 15, 1866); Re- 
port on Colonization and Emigration, Made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, 18-19. 

43 Mitchell, Brief on Emigration and Colonization, 13. 
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already appropriated for tropical colonization should simply be 
diverted to this new plan. The area which he had in mind was 


bounded upon the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the Colorado 
River, on the west by the Rio Grande, on the north by almost impassable 
mountains, securing {the freedmen]} from the inroads of Indians... . In 
respect to location, no territory on the face of the globe is more desirable 
for the habitation of the black man. 


He concluded with the warning that the Negro could never remain 
in the South and be happy. 


The nation should make a reasonable effort to secure for the millions of 
freed men proper homes in a habitable and desirable country on our south- 
western border, where climate and country will be congenial to the wants 
of our people of color, and where, by acquiring an undisputed title to the 
soil, and an independent local organization, they may enjoy the privileges 
of republican civilization, and there concentrate their whole strength for 
mutual improvement.‘4 


Senator Lane’s eloquence, however, came too late; by this date the 
administration was, apparently, heartily sick of the whole coloniza- 
tion issue. The Texas colony never got beyond the talking stage. 
The climate of opinion had, by 1864, changed materially, and the 
Negro was finding at least a temporary niche in the many work- 


gangs needed for reconstruction and national expansion. 

The motives and interests behind colonization, then, were far 
more complex than Lincoln’s scanty utterances on the subject might 
lead us to believe. In many cases, the surface altruism masked a 
pervasive and various self-interest. It would, of course, be pre- 
sumptuous to assign such motives to Lincoln where no proof exists. 
Nonetheless, an objective evaluation of his stand on the coloniza- 
tion issue cannot safely be made without a close scrutiny of the 
background against which he moved to solve, if he could, the 
“Negro problem.” 


RosBert H. ZOELLNER 


Colorado State University 
Fort Collins 


44 James Henry Lane, Vindication of the Policy of the Administra- 
tion: Speech of Hon. J. H. Lane, of Kansas, in the Senate of the United 
States, February 16, 1864, on the Special Order, Being Senate Bill No. 
45, to Set Apart a Portion of the State of Texas for the Use of Persons 
of African Descent, Washington, 1864, 6, 10, 13, 14-15. 
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Economic Aspects of German 
Intervention in the Spanish 
Civil War, 1936-1939 


Some twenty years ago, on March 28, 1939, one of the bloodiest 
civil wars in Spanish history came to an end. Although most of 
the issues raised by the war have long since died out, there are 
still several questions which merit discussion. One of these is the 
problem of German intervention in the struggle. 

Regarding the fact of intervention there is, of course, no dis- 
pute. Nazi participation in the crisis was evident to many obser- 
vers from the very first weeks of the conflict. But the reasons for 
this participation were not equally clear. Why, precisely, did Hitler 
decide to intervene on the side of Franco during the war? Scholarly 
opinion is still divided on the question, and this very lack of unan- 
imity makes a reappraisal of the evidence all the more important. 
For on the answer to that question depends in large measure an 
accurate understanding of Hispano-German relations during the war 
as well as in the critical period following the outbreak of World 


War II. 

Most historians favor the view that military and political con- 
siderations were primarily responsible for German intervention in 
Spain. A glance at the map of Europe explains why this is so. 
Situated as it is at the gateway to the Mediterranean, with its 
southern extremity pointed towards Africa and its western seaboard 
flanking the Atlantic at four strategic points, Spain was in an ex- 
cellent geographical position to serve as a base of operations for 


1 As early as July 28, 1936, just eleven days after the beginning of 
hostilities, German planes appeared in Morocco to assist in transporting 
rebel (Nationalist) troops across the Strait of Gibraltar to the mainland. 
Two days later, on July 30, the first of numerous shipments of men and 
matériel left Germany for the Iberian Peninsula. This active military aid, 
which characterized much of the war, clearly indicated that the German 
Government was taking more than a passing interest in the outcome of 
the conflict. Ludwig Lore, “Intervention in Spain,” Current History, Vol. 
XLV (November, 1936), 42; A. Ramos Oliveira, Politics, Economics and 
Men of Modern Spain 1808-1946, London, 1946, 588-589; Claude G. Bowers, 
My Mission to Spain, Watching the Rehearsal for World War II, New 
York, 1954, 259, 272. For a refutation of Bowers’ charge that Germany 
and Italy were using the war as a means of establishing a Fascist state 
in Spain, see Salvador de Madariaga, Spain, A Modern History, New 
iy . 481-482, and George Orwell, Homage to Catalonia, Boston, 
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Germany in the event of a general European conflagration. Con- 
trol of the Spanish ports of El Ferrol, Vigo, and Corufia in the 
north, of the Canary Islands in the south, and of the Balearic Is. 
lands in the east would enable German sea and air forces to close 
the Mediterranean to enemy commerce and to sever the important 
lines of communication between England and France and their 
colonial empires in Africa and the Far East. Gibraltar could be 
rendered doubly ineffective through a series of fortifications along 
the coast of Spanish Morocco and in the neighborhood of Alge- 
ciras on the European mainland, while control of the southern ap- 
proaches to the Pyrenees would effect the encirclement of France 
towards which Hitler was striving. There was solid reason for 
believing that a Franco victory would make such control a reality. 
A triumphant Nationalist government could hardly refuse to grant 
some concessions in return for the military aid which the rebels 
had received. Moreover, the Spanish battleground provided an 
excellent military laboratory for testing the effectiveness of new 
weapons and battle techniques under actual combat conditions. The 
result of such experimentation would be extremely useful to the 
Nazi High Command in the formulation of future military strategy.’ 


2 Arnold J. Toynbee (ed.), Survey of International Affairs 1937, 2 
vols. London, 1938, Vol. II, The International Repercussions of the War in 
Spain (1936-1937), 131-132, hereafter cited as Toynbee, Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs 1937, Vol. II; Sir Robert Hodgson, Spain Resurgent, 
London, 1953, 63; William E. Dodd, Jr. and Martha Dodd (eds.), Am- 
bassador Dodd's Diary, 1933-1938, New York, 1940, 363-364; United States 
Department of State, Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945, 
Series D, 4 vols., Washington, 1950, Vol. III, Germany and the Spanish 
Civil War 1936-1939, 762-762, hereafter cited as Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, Ser. D., Vol. ITI. 

3 While testifying before the International Military Tribunal in March, 
1946, Herman Géring, former Nazi Minister of Air, explained Germany’s 
role in Spain as follows: “When the Civil War broke out in Spain, Franco 
sent a call for help to Germany and asked for support, particularly in 
the air....The Fiihrer thought the matter over. I urged him to give 
support under all circumstances, firstly, in order to prevent the further 
spread of Communism in that theatre and, secondly, to test my young 
Luftwaffe at this opportunity in this or that technical respect. With the 
permission of the Fiihrer, I sent a large part of my transport fleet and a 
number of experimental fighter units, bombers and anti-aircraft guns; 
and in that way I had an opportunity to ascertain, under combat condi- 
tions, whether the material was equal to the task. In order that the per- 
sonnel, too, might gather a certain amount of experience, I saw to it 
that there was a continuous flow, that is, that new people were con- 
stantly being sent and others recalled.” Internationai Military Tribunal, 
Trial of the Major War Criminals before the International Military Tri- 
bunal, 37 vols., Nuremberg, 1947-1949, Vol. IX, 280-281. For further evi- 
dence on this point see Documents on German Foreign Policy, Ser. D, 
Vol. III, 86, and Malcolm Muggeridge (ed.), Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers, 
London, 1948, 80-81. 
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Furthermore, by aiding Franco, Hitler would be striking a telling 
blow against Communist influence in the West,‘ while at the same 
time strengthening the bonds of friendship with Mussolini.® 

All of these considerations undoubtedly played a part in the 
formation of German policy during the war. But they fail to take 
into account one of the basic reasons for Hitler's support of the 
Nationalist cause, namely, the possibility of securing economic con- 
trol of the Iberian Peninsula by exploiting Franco’s need for mili- 
tary aid and equipment. 

To understand the plausibility of the foregoing assertion, it is 
necessary to review briefly the economic situation in Germany on 
the eve of the Spanish Civil War. In 1936 the Third Reich was 
engaged in the development of a formidable military machine that 
was rapidly exhausting the domestic supplies of raw materials and 
threatening to defeat the whole rearmament program as well as the 
Nazi dreams of conquest and empire. The attempt at self-suf- 
ficiency through the use of ersatz materials was proving a dismal 
failure instead of the hoped-for success. To add to the gravity 
of the situation, imports of essential French minerals were declining, 
while British competition in the Swedish ore market was increas- 
ing.’ In the face of such developments the economic potentialities 
of the Iberian area took on a new significance. Spain was a country 
tich in strategic resources, notably coal, iron, copper, potash, and 
lead. Valuable deposits of zinc, mercury, sulphur, silver, and 


4 During the diplomatic conversations held in Munich in September, 
1938, Hitler assured Neville Chamberlain, the British Prime Minister, that 
opposition to Communism was the sole reason for Nazi intervention in 
Spain. Documents on German Foreign Policy, Ser. D, Vol. IV, The After- 
math of Munich, October 1938—March 1939, Washington, 1951, 289, 475. 
For a similar statement by Von Ribbentrop to the French Foreign Minis- 
ter, Bonnet, see ibid., 475. 

5 See Hitler’s statement to the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, 
in October, 1936, in Muggeridge, Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers, 57. For 
French and Russian opinion regarding Germany’s efforts to use the war 
as a means of strengthening her ties with Italy and of disrupting friendly 
relations between Italy and the Soviet Union see Department of State, 
Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1936, Vol. I, 
Europe, Washington, 1954, 502-503, and Jane Degras (ed.), Soviet 
Documents on Foreign Policy, 3 vols., London, 1953, Vol. III, 215. 

6 In a memorandum of March 9, 1936 Hjalmar Schacht, the Reich 
Minister of Economics, advised Hitler that new ways of importing raw 
materials with which to meet the needs of the rapidly expanding German 
army would have to be found. “In particular,” Schacht warned, “we 
cannot do without the necessary quantities of metals required by the Wer- 
macht for current procurements.” Office of the United States Chief of 
Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality, Nazi Conspiracy and 
Aggression, 8 vols., Washington, 1946, Vol. III, 873. 

7 New York Times, December 25, 1936, 17. 
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manganese were also being mined in certain localities, principally 
in Castile, Granada, Catalonia, and Andalusia.* More important 
still, most of these mining areas were in the hands of the insur. 
gents. The circumstances were thus tailor-made for providing Ger. 
many with an entering wedge into the economic life of the Penin- 
sula. Hitler needed raw materials; Franco needed guns and sup. 
plies. Why not institute a guid pro quo arrangement which would 
be mutually beneficial to both parties? Once German business 
had secured a foothold in Spain the process leading to consolida- 
tion and control could gradually be extended. Were Franco to 
object to the expansion of German interests later on, the threat of 
withdrawing the military aid would conceivably serve to keep him 
in line. In this way the Spanish war could function as a stepping 
stone to the attainment of Nazi hegemony in Europe. 


Professional opinion, it must be admitted, is divided on the 
accuracy of this interpretation. Some historians and political ob- 
servers suppport it; others ignore the economic factor altogether 
when treating of the subject, while still others relegate it to a 
secondary position. Thus Frederick L. Schuman stated bluntly: 
“Economic interests were subordinated to the military calculus, as 
in every militaristic regime.”® Carlton J. H. Hayes voiced a simi- 
lar opinion when he observed: “Germany and Italy had no predi- 
lection for Franco, and their primary purpose in helping him was 
to tip the European balance of power in their favor."*® Arnold 
Toynbee, on the other hand, in comparing some of the German 
and Italian motives for participating in the war, noted that “Ger- 
many, being a more highly developed industrial country than Italy, 
had a more lively interest in securing the economic command ovet 
Spanish raw materials and Spanish markets." Similarly, M. Yvon 
Delbos, the French Foreign Minister in the Blum cabinet of 1936- 
1937, reportedly believed that “Spanish iron, copper, lead and 
manganese, rather than the pursuit of glory or the desire to fos- 
ter a new Fascist State, was the motive behind the German vol- 
unteer enlistments,” as well as the reason for Nazi support of the 
Nationalist Government.?” 


8 Ibid., July 4, 1937, Section 4, 5. 

9 Frederick L. Schuman, Europe on the Eve, New York, 1939, 266. 
See also Koppel S. Pinson, Modern Germany, New York, 1959, 520. 

10 Carlton J. H. Hayes, The United States and Spain: An Interpre- 
tation, New York, 1951, 126. 

11 Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs 1937, Vol. II, 186, italics 
added; Hodgson, Spain Resurgent, 69. 

12 New York Times, December 27, 1936, Section 1, 27. 
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Russian opinion seconded that of Delbos. Better than most 
others, the Russians were aware of the true purpose of Germany’s 
intervention in the Spanish crisis. It was to gain control of the 
iron and copper ore in which the Peninsula was so rich. The Ver- 
sailles Treaty had deprived Germany of her important mineral 
deposits in Silesia and Lorraine, and without them the Reich's 
gigantic industrial machine was “like an automobile without gaso- 
line.”1* As Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, put it when referring to the reasons for Fascist aggression 
in Spain during a speech before the Eighteenth Assembly of the 
League of Nations on September 21, 1937: 


... we then learn, what we could never find in a single encyclopedia, that 
anti-Communism has also a geological meaning and signifies a yearning 
for tin, zinc, mercury, copper, and other minerals. When this explanation, 
too, proves insufficient, anti-Communism is then explained to be a thirst 
for profitable trade. We are told such trade may be lost if Spain becomes 
tinted with red.14 


Nazi officials themselves admitted Germany's dependence on 
Spanish ores and confessed that the economic prosperity or ruin of 
the Third Reich was contingent upon the victory or defeat of the 
Franco forces.® In a speech delivered at the closing of the Na- 


tional Socialist Congress held in Nuremberg on September 13, 1937, 
Hitler revealed the underlying reasons for German opposition to 
Communism in Spain. After pointing out the effect which Rus- 
sian expansion into western Europe would have on the balance of 
power, Der Fiihrer continued: 


Of no less importance is the circumstance that a shift of power toward 
bolshevism would be identical with an economic development that might 
have catastrophic results in our closely knit European community of States. 
The first visible result of every bolshevist revolution is not an enhancement 
of production but the total destruction of prevailing economic values and 
economic functions in the country affected.1¢ 


The economic fate of Spain under Communist domination might 
fail to worry England, Hitler remarked, because England could 


13 Ibid., March 20, 1937, 11. 

14 Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, Vol. III, 258. 

15 New York Times, December 27, 1936, Section 1, 27. German im- 
ports of Spanish pig iron, for instance, rose from 310,540 tons in 1937 
to 1,000,000 tons in 1938. Editorial in The Living Age, Vol. CCCLVI 
(April, 1939), 104. 

16 Adolf Hitler, My New Order. Edited with commentary by Raoul 
de Roussy de Sales, New York, 1941, 426. 
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easily shift her trade from one nation to another and from one 
continent to another. But for a country like Germany, which was 
dependent upon inter-European commerce, such a prospect would 
prove disastrous. Were Spain to fall under Russian control, then 
the tidal wave of Communism might easily sweep across the 
Pyrenees and engulf France, Holland, and Belgium. Such a 
development would spell economic ruin for Germany, Hitler argued, 
because the Reich was dependent upon reciprocal trade relations 
with those areas.'7 The economic welfare of the German State 
was thus a major factor in prompting the German Government to 
intervene actively in Spain. This conclusion is supported by evi- 
dence contained in the official archives of the German Foreign 
Ministry in Berlin. An examination of this evidence shows that 
from the very outset of the war the Hitler Government took ad- 
vantage of the rebels’ need of military assistance to gain an eco- 
nomic foothold in the Peninsula. 


Within a few days after the outbreak of the Moroccan revolt, 
General Franco commissioned Johannes Bernhardt, a German busi- 
nessman living in Morocco, and Adolf Langenheim, one of the 
local Nazi officials, to fly to Berlin for the purpose of securing 
military aid.1* The appeal met with favor and resulted in the 
establishment of a German business house in Seville under the 
title of Hisma, Ltda., a Spanish contraction for Compania Hispano- 
Marroqui de Transportes (Spanish-Moroccan Transportation Com- 
pany). By August 2, 1936 Hisma was already actively engaged in 
providing transportation for Franco's troops from Morocco to the 
mainland, and before long its influence was making itself felt in 
many other channels of Spain's commercial and economic life. A 
companion organization to Hisma was set up in Berlin to take care 
of the German end of transactions. The company bore the im- 
posing name of Rohstoffe-und-W aren-Einkaufsgesellschaft (Com- 
pany for the Purchase of Raw Materials and Supplies) which was 
conveniently abbreviated to Rowak. The two companies were sup- 
posedly to concentrate on handling raw materials only and not 
to include trade in other commodities. Nor were they to extend 
their activities into Spain’s possessions outside of Europe. Both 


17 Ibid., 427. In a speech before the Reichstag on January 30, 1937, 
Hitler said explicitly: “Germany has no interest in Spain but the culti- 
vation of those economic relations which Mr. Eden himself describes as 
so important and profitable” [i.e., the mutual exchange of industrial 
products]. IJbid., 413. 

18 Documents on German Foreign Policy, Ser. D, Vol. III, 1. 
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Hisma and Rowak enjoyed virtual monopolies in buying and selling. 
All commercial transactions between Germany and Spain had to 
be cleared through them. Private exporters in Germany, for in- 
stance, could not make deliveries directly to buyers in Spain. Ra- 
ther they were forced to sell their goods to Rowak which in turn 
resold them to Hisma.'* Both organizations received a commission 
from the firms involved for handling the transfer of goods. In 
this way the Berlin Government was assured of complete control 
of the Spanish trade and could use it to apply pressure on Franco 
as circumstances dictated. 

In the course of the following year, 1937, after the successful 
establishment of several other Nazi firms in Spain, the individual 
German interests were merged into a central holding company, the 
Sociedad Financiera Industrial Ltda. (Financial Industrial Com- 
pany, Ltd.).*° It was through the agency of these three companies 
that Hitler and Géring hoped to obtain economic control of Spain.** 
As Franco was to discover later on, German aid came high. 

On July 29, 1936, Langenheim, the Nazi official in charge of 
the Tetuan area in Spanish Morocco, reported to his superiors: 
“Our view of future German commercial ... relations with Spain 
conforms fully with General Franco’s desires and intentions.’’** 
Herr Bernhardt, the administrative head of Hisma, summed up 
the essence of this German view in a confidential report to the Ger- 
man Embassy in Spain. He said in part: 


The objective of our economic interest in Spain must be the deep 
penetration into the main sources of Spanish wealth, namely, agriculture and 
mining. Whereas the products of agriculture fall to the share of the 
German Reich more or less without effort, since the Spaniards are forced 
to find a market, the mining problem is of tremendous importance in 
every respect.23 


In the beginning, however, the Nazis proceeded cautiously with 
putting their plans into effect. Hisma concerned itself for the time 


19 Secret Minute by Hermann Sabath, an official of the German 
Economie Policy Department, Berlin, October 16, 1936, Documents on Ger- 
man Foreign Policy, Ser. D, Vol. III, 113-114; Memorandum by Felix 
Benzler, Deputy Director of the same Department, Berlin, February 23, 
1937, ibid., 245. 

20 Secret Minute by Sabath, Berlin, October 16, 1936, ibid., 113. 

21 As Commissioner of the Four Year Plan Géring had charge of 
foreign as well as domestic economic affairs. 

*2 Telegram from the Consulate at Tetuan to the Foreign Ministry, 
re 4 July 29, 1936, Documents on German Foreign Policy, Ser. D, 

ol. III, 16. 

23 Confidential Memorandum of the German Embassy in Spain, 

Burgos, November 4, 1937, ibid., 501. 
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being principally with expediting the flow of military supplies from 
Germany to General Franco's troops.** Special care was taken not 
to arouse the suspicions of the Spaniards as to German intentions 
by avoiding everything that would invest the military aid program 
with an air of more than ordinary business enterprise. The fol- 
lowing incident is typical of this cautious attitude. In a report 
dated September 8, 1936, Herr Messerschmidt, the German repre- 
sentative in Spain of the Export Cartel for War Matériel, suggested 
to Huene, the German Minister in Portugal, that the moment was 
propitious for taking advantage of the pressure under which Franco 
was laboring to procure “pledges from him with respect to our 
future economic and perhaps even political influence.”*® Messer- 
schmidt contemplated a treaty between Germany and Spain which 
would guarantee the delivery of certain specified raw materials to 
Germany “for a number of years,” and which would also stipu- 
late the amount of manufactured goods which Spain would have 
to buy from the Reich.*® Although Messerschmidt was confident 
that Franco would agree to such a treaty, all drafts and copies of 
the report, together with other pertinent papers, were called in by 
the German Intelligence at Berlin and consigned to “an especially 
secret category.”** The report may have had some influence in 
the formulation of later Nazi policy, but there is no evidence that 
it was acted upon at that time. 


In spite of the German Government's desire to avoid publicity 
in regard to its economic machinations in Spain, disturbing rumors 
and reports began to appear relative to Hitler's long-range eco- 
nomic aims in the Civil War. The columns of the Deutsche In- 
formationem, a weekly news bulletin of the German Social Demo- 
crats in Paris, reflected the growing opinion. According to the 
editors of this service, the German Government planned to reim- 
burse itself for the millions of dollars’ worth of military aid which 
it was furnishing General Franco by laying claim to Spain's iron, 
copper, and quicksilver mines. Furthermore, the “trained soldiers 


24 “After the steamships Kamerun and Wigbert [German steamers 
carrying war matériel] arrived in Lisbon, the material was sent on most 
smoothly through the agency of Herr Bernhardt (Hisma).” Secret tele 
gram from Du Moulin, chargé d’affaires in Portugal, to the Foreign Min- 
istry in Berlin, Lisbon, August 22, 1936, ibid., 53. 

4 ese to Huene, Lisbon, September 8, 1936, ibid., 88. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Secret communication from the War Ministry to the Foreign Min- 
istry, Berlin, September 21, 1936, ibid., 91; Instructions from the Political 
Division in Berlin to the Minister in Portugal, Berlin, October 3, 1936, 
ibid., 104. 
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Germany has sent to Spain are to be employed not merely as 
military instructors ... but after, as Hitler hopes, they have helped 
Franco to victory, they are to carry out in the technical and economic 
field the plans of German industry, and convert Spain into a Ger- 
man colony.”** In like manner a correspondent of the London 
Times wrote under date of January 8, 1937: “It has been no secret 
that the Germans were pushing their economic penetration into 
Spanish Morocco behind the smoke screen of the Spanish civil 
war.”** German experts were actively engaged in reorganizing the 
lead mines near Melilla and the more important iron mines in the 
Riff territory. Most of the production of these mines was allegedly 
going to Germany through arrangements with the Tetuan branch 
of the Hisma corporation.*® Large quantities of hematite ores 
mined in the Melilla sector were also finding their way to the 
factories of the Third Reich.** 


Hitler, however, had no intention of waiting until the end of 
the war before expanding his economic beachhead in the Iberian 
Peninsula. In reviewing the extent of German economic activity 
in Spain since the start of the war, Sir Percival Phillips, a special 
correspondent for the conservative London Daily Telegraph, wrote 
from Gibraltar in February, 1937: “Hisma...has broadened its 
activities to include all kinds of import and export business which, 
before the revolution, was shared by the European markets.’** The 
coastal shipping trade which had formerly been a virtual monopoly 
of three Spanish companies, the Solanazar Company of Malaga, 
Ybarra and Co. of Seville, and the Transmediterranea of Madrid, 
had already passed over into German hands on the grounds that 
German vessels were less subject to blockade hazards than were 
the Spanish ships. German firms were also profitably engaged in 
trading in other commodities such as olive oil, wood pulp, wool, 
cork, and iron ore, and were thus successfully tightening their grip 
on the Spanish markets.** The work of economic consolidation 
was evidently under way. 

Even though Hisma-Rowak were enjoying “undeniable success” 
in their task of funneling essential raw materials into German chan- 
nels and giving the Reich a predominance over all other foreign 


28 Quoted in The Living Age, Vol. CCCLI (January, 1937), 380. 
} ogg in the New York Times, January 12, 1937, 4. 

bid 
31 Jbid., January 17, 1937, Section 4, 4. 
be Quoted in The Living Age, Vol. CCCLI (February, 1937), 474. 
33 Ibid., 473-474. 
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competitors in the Spanish market,** the arrangement was not popv- 
lar with either German or Spanish private firms. They protested 
against “excessive commissions,” “unjustified claims for commis. 
sions,” and the monopolistic position of Hisma-Rowak, and agitated 
for a trade clearing agreement between Germany and Spain which 
would allow private interests to carry on normal commercial re. 
lations independently of Hisma-Rowak.** Government officials 
objected that the opening up of many small avenues of trade with 
Spain would jeopardize the chances of obtaining essential food- 
stuffs and raw materials and consequently would be detrimental 
to the interests of the Reich. The attitude of General Franco and 
of the Nationalist Government subsequently proved to be the de 
ciding factor in the controversy. Since both the General and the 
members of the Government favored a clearing agreement, the 
Germans were forced to back down on the issue and to adopt a 
limited clearing arrangement.** The limitations, however, appar- 
ently did not deprive Hisma-Rowak of their monopoly in the hand- 
ling of essential foods and raw materials.** 

In accordance with the Reich’s pressing need for raw materials, 
especially minerals, Hisma-Rowak devoted much of their time and 
energy to the problem of obtaining vital mineral concessions from 


the Spanish Nationalist Government.** In a secret protocol signed 


34 Memorandum by Benzler, Berlin, February 23, 1937, Documents 
on German Foreign Policy, Ser. D, Vol. III, 245. 

35 Telegram from Ritter, Director of the Economic Policy Depart- 
ment, to the Embassy in Spain, Berlin, May 13, 1937, ibid., 288; Confi- 
dential minutes of an official conference with Géring by Ritter, Berlin, 
March 17, 1937, ibid., 253; Report by Eberhard von Stohrer, German Am- 
bassador to Spain, on German-Spanish commercial relations, Salamanca, 
November 27, 1937, ibid., 513; Memorandum by Benzler, Berlin, February 
23, 1937, ibid., 246. 

36 Telegram from Ritter to the German Embassy in Spain, Berlin, 
May 13, 1937, ibid., 287; Ritter to the same Embassy, Berlin, May 26, 
1937, ibid., 296. 

37 Telegram from Faupel, Ambassador in Spain, to the Foreign Min- 
istry in Berlin, Salamanca, May 21, 1937, ibid., 293; Ritter to the Ger- 
man Embassy in Spain, Berlin, May 13, 1937, ibid., 287. 

38 These efforts were proximately motivated by a change in the of- 
ficial attitude of the British Government vis-a-vis the Spanish situation, 4 
change which was in itself the result of economic considerations. Prior 
to the capture of Bilbao by the Nationalists on June 19, 1937, the British 
had enjoyed extensive trading privileges in that region, with imports of 
iron ore from the area averaging as much as 100,000 tons per month. 
The prospect of losing this trade to the Germans caused the London 
Government to assume a softer attitude with respect to Franco and to 
institute proceedings aimed at securing an early armistice in Spain. When 
these negotiations broke down, London announced, in an informal fash- 
ion, its willingness to recognize the Franco regime as a belligerent 
power provided a British consul would be permitted to reside in Bilbao in 
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at Burgos on July 16, 1937, the Berlin Government declared that 
it was willing to “cooperate in the economic reconstruction of Spain, 
particularly in opening up and utilizing the mineral resources and 
other raw materials in Spanish sovereign territory, including the 
Spanish protectorate of Morocco,” and proposed to supply the 

ipment and technical personnel necessary for such an undertak- 
ing. The Nationalist Government, for its part, agreed to 


facilitate as far as possible the establishment of Spanish companies for the 
opening up and economic utilization of mineral resources and other raw 
materials and for other economic purposes serving the general welfare, under 
participation of German citizens or German firms, as compatible with the 
general stipulation of Spanish law.39 


Although the provisions of the Protocol in no way gave the 
German Government a free hand in extending its control over 
Spanish mines, Hisma seems to have engaged in an all-out effort 
to achieve that end. It initiated a special project called the Montafia 
project to coordinate all activities directed towards gaining controll- 
ing interests in the principal Spanish mining companies.*° The 
Nationalist Government, however, viewed the proceedings with 
distinct disfavor. By a decree issued from Burgos on October 9, 
1937, Franco suspended all acts involving the disposition of min- 
ing property as well as “the purchase, sale, or transfer of shares 
in mining companies or leases,” invalidated all titles to any such 
property which had been acquired since the beginning of the 
war, and dissolved all acts contrary to the provisions of the de- 
cree.** 

The decree was an abrupt setback for German aspirations, 
and one which the Berlin Government was loath to accept. Hisma 
immediately voiced its dissatisfaction with the Spanish stand on 
the question and insisted on absolute equality for German business 
in the exploitation of the mineral wealth of the country. The 
Spanish Government replied that such equality was impossible in 


order to protect Britain’s commercial interests there. Franco responded to 
these overtures by ordering his propagandists not to publish anything 
which was hostile to Great Britain; Faupel to the Foreign Ministry in 
Berlin, Salamanca, May 23, 1987, tbid., 294; Von Neurath to the Ger- 
man Embassy in London, Berlin, July 1, 1937, ibid., 387-389; Faupel to the 
Foreign Ministry in Berlin, Salamanca, July 9, 1937, ibid., 407-408. 

39 Text of the Burgos Protocol of July 16, 1937, ibid., 421-422. 

40 Sabath to the Embassy in Spain, Berlin, November 27, 1937, ibid., 
511-512; Memorandum on the Montafia project, Salamanca, January 26, 
1938, ibid., 569-571. 
ar 41 Spanish Decree of October 9, 1937 on Mining Concessions, ibid., 
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view of the existing laws which permitted no more than twenty- 
five to thirty percent participation by foreign concerns in the devel- 
opment of Spanish mines. Although General Jordana, the spokes. 
man for the Nationalist Government, assured the representatives 
of Hisma that the Franco decree of October 9 had not been directed 
specifically against Germany, he nevertheless insisted that since the 
decree was now in effect its terms would have to be observed in 
all dealings with the Reich. In any event, the matter would have 
to be referred to General Franco himself, Jordana claimed, before 
a decision could be reached. It was clear to the German repre- 
sentatives that the ‘‘suspicious-minded” Spaniards were hedging on 
the question and were trying to avoid giving a definite answer 
which would satisfy the German demands.** 

The seriousness of the situation was emphasized by Herr Bern- 
hardt, the director of Hisma, in a confidential report to the Ger- 
man Embassy in Spain dated November 4, 1937: 


It is clear to us that the Montafia project constitutes the whole aim and 
purpose of our assistance in Spain in the economic field. 

Reduced to a clear formula, it may be said that the success or failure 
of our efforts in Spanish mining will determine whether our assistance to 
Spain was successful or misplaced.*? 


Bernhardt accordingly urged that all available pressure—military, 
diplomatic, and cultural—be applied in order to secure a favorable 
solution of the problem, adding that force would have to be used 
in case reasonable measures failed. Since the project was of such 
vital importance to the economic welfare of Germany, the officials 
in Berlin ought to participate actively in the matter, and the ad- 
visability of bringing Italian pressure to bear on Franco should like- 
wise be considered. The Nationalist Government in Spain must 
be made to understand that the Reich was engaged in an economic 
war which necessitated Spanish assistance in return for German 
military aid. Bernhardt suggested that a workable solution might 
be the formation of a separate Montafia-Hisma Company under the 
name of “Araelsa & Pasch” which could be administered as a trust 
ship and which would function in the same capacity as the original 
Hisma. Equality of rights, however, would have to be guaranteed 


42 Report of Wilhelm Pasch, an employee of Hisma, on the Montafa 
project, Burgos, November 4, 1937, ibid., 496-498. 

43 Extract from the report by Bernhardt on the Montafia project 
contained in a confidential memorandum of the German Embassy in 
Spain, Burgos, November 4, 1937, ibid., 501. 
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regardless of the particular solution which might ultimately be 
adopted. ** 

Commissioner Goring’s reaction to the new development was 

ical. Considering that his “unusually great personal assistance 
to General Franco” entitled him to make whatever demands he 
deemed appropriate for ensuring the Reich’s “war booty” in 
Spain, G6ring bluntly advocated sending Eberhard von Jagwitz, 
Under Secretary of State in the German Economics Ministry, 
to Salamanca immediately to “hold a pistol to General Franco’s 
breast.""*° More temperate counsel fortunately prevailed. As von 
Jagwitz pointed out, Franco’s improved military position made him 
less dependent upon Germany than formerly, and consequently a 
too vigorous approach might lead to a complete loss of economic 
advantages in Spain. Moreover, since there were indications that 
the Nationalist Government was carrying on economic negotiations 
with the United States, Great Britain, France, and Switzerland pre- 
paratory to the resumption of regular commercial relations with 
the outside world,*® it was imperative to move delicately in the 
matter so as not to arouse Franco’s hostility. It was therefore de- 
cided to approach the Generalisimo once more through the instru- 
mentality of Stohrer, the German ambassador in Spain, in an ef- 
fort to secure from him definite reassurances regarding Germany's 
economic future in that country. A simple denial of rumors con- 
cerning his reported transactions with the British would not, how- 
ever, be sufficient; something more tangible would be expected, 


44 Ibid., 501-503. 

45 Memorandum by Hans Georg Mackensen, State Secretary in the 
German Foreign Ministry, Berlin, November 25, 1937, ibid., 508-510. 

46 This renewed interest in Spain followed from the recognition of 
the Franco regime by the individual countries. As noted previously, Eng- 
land was especially concerned about the Spanish mining industry, much 
of which had been in British hands at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The Rio Tinto Copper Company was almost exclusively a British con- 
cern. It boasted a capital stock of approximately four million pounds in 
addition to stock issues of about two million pounds and reserves of one 
and a half million. During the war German pressure succeeded in di- 
verting a considerable part of the production of the Rio Tinto mines into 
German channels despite strong British opposition; New York Times, 
September 19, 1937, Section 4, 5; Department of State, Foreign Relations 
of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1937, Vol. I, General, Washing- 
ton, 1955, 227; Documents on German Foreign Policy, Ser. D, Vol. III, 
Telegram from the Chargé d’Affaires in Spain to the German Foreign 
Ministry, Salamanca, January 20, 1937, 230; Memorandum by Ruter, an 
official of the Economic Policy Department, Berlin, February, 4, 1937, 240- 
241; Memorandum by Sabath, Berlin, April 16, 1937, 271-272; Report 
of the Foreign Ministry to the Embassies in Spain and Great Britain and 
to the Economics Ministry, Berlin, July 22, 1937, 426-429. 
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namely, the approval of German mining concessions in Spain.*’ In 
case Franco indulged in further delaying tactics, Stohrer was to re- 
mind him of the provisions of the secret protocol of July 16, 1937, 
which specifically provided for German participation in the Span- 
ish mining industry “as far as possible.’’*® 

Both the Nationalist Government and the Generalisimo ex. 
pressed the greatest concern over expediting the matter when 
Stohrer approached them on the question. But they also took pains 
at the same time to emphasize the difficulties that made it neces- 
sary to proceed slowly in arriving at an equitable judgment: the 
problem was too complex to admit of a precipitate solution, the 
Governing Council was really only a provisional government, and 
matters such as this which concerned the welfare of the entire na- 
tion ought rightly to be handled by duly elected officials; more- 
over, the protocol of July 16 had clearly stated that concessions 
had to be compatible with existing Spanish laws. Consequently, 
a complete examination of all claims involved was first necessary 
to make sure that no laws were being violated. The Spanish 
Government regretted the slow pace of the proceedings, but since 
it lacked sufficient technical experts to study the case quickly noth- 
ing more could be expected.*® The clever Spaniards were obviously 
giving the Germans the well-known run-around, and the Germans 
found it not to their liking. Franco was evidently trying to get 
off the Nazi hook where military necessity had put him. 

The reasons prompting the German Government to insist on 
an early settlement of the Montajfia difficulty are clear from a con- 
sideration of the official figures on mineral exports from Spain to 
Germany. During December, 1937, a record volume of 260,000 
tons of ore had been shipped to Germany. This included 205,000 
tons of iron ore, approximately 55,000 tons of pyrites, and about 
152 tons of copper, tungsten, bronze, and allied minerals. Total 
exports for the entire year reached 2,584,000 tons, which included 
1,620,000 tons of iron and 956,000 tons of pyrites.°° The volume 


47 Letter of Mackensen to von Stohrer, Berlin, December 3, 1937, 
ibid., 523; Memorandum by Stohrer, San Sebastidn, December 21, 1937, 
ibid., 535. Some of the concessions involved ownership ranging from forty 
to one hundred percent, ibid., 537. 

48 Instruction from Emil Karl Wiehl, Director of the Economic Policy 
Department of the Foreign Ministry, to Stohrer, Berlin, December 13, 
1937, ibid., 526. 
oii a by Stohrer, Salamanca, December 16, 1937, ibid. 

50 Secret communication from Bernhardt to the Foreign Ministry in 
Berlin, Salamanca, January 21, 1938, ibid., 565-566. 
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of minerals involved played too crucial a part in the development 
of the Reich's war industry to admit of lengthy delays. 

Nevertheless, delay continued to be the order of the day. The 
German representatives kept on reiterating their demands; the Span- 
iards just as stubbornly continued to insist on the necessity of pro- 
ceeding carefully in matters which concerned legal principles and the 
disposition of the nation’s patrimony. Days and weeks passed dur- 
ing which progress was at a standstill. On one occasion José 
Antonio de Sangroniz, Chief of Cabinet of the Spanish Nationalist 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, accused the Germans of being respon- 
sible for the stalemate because of their undue eagerness to acquire 
control of Spanish mines.5! The Germans replied by arguing that 
they had never intended to exploit the mines without the Spanish 
collaboration envisioned by the protocol of July 16, 1937,°* but 
their assurances left the Spaniards doubtful. 

Negotiations over the Montafia controversy dragged on un- 
changed until March 19, 1938, when Franco suddenly ordered his 
Council of Ministers to settle the problem once and for all. The 
Council thereupon decided to replace the objectionable decree of 
October 9, 1937, with a new law which would provide the legal 
status for economic relations with all foreign powers indiscriminately, 
but which would at the same time leave the door open for special 
concessions to Germany. The Nationalist Government would re- 
serve to itself the specific right of granting or refusing transfers of 
ownership in Spanish mines. Fearful lest the proposed law would 
seriously curtail the opportunities for German interests in Spain, 
Ambassador Stohrer brought renewed verbal pressure to bear in an 
effort to secure a revision of the law more in line with German de- 
sires. As a result of his insistent urgings two important changes 
were introduced into the text of the new decree: foreign concerns 
were to be permitted as much as forty percent participation in min- 
ing companies, and the Spanish Government was empowered to 
increase this share in the case of mines in which it had no official 
interest or which were not being exploited properly. This latter 


51 Memorandum of the Embassy in Spain, Salamanca, January 26, 
1938, ibid., 570. The Spanish Government, reasonably enough, feared a 
repetition of what had occurred in the case of the Rio Tinto mines when, 
in “a combination of circumstances favorable to her,” Great Britain had 
practically taken the mines away from Spain. Stohrer to the Foreign 
Ministry in Berlin, Salamanca, February 17, 1938, ibid., 602. 

52 Memorandum of the Embassy in Spain, Salamanca, January 26, 
1938, ibid., 571. 
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provision was a direct concession to German interests, as General 
Jordana personally admitted.** 

Except for some minor objections regarding the limitations of 
foreign mining rights, the law met with the approval of both Bern- 
hardt and Stohrer since it apparently offered the Hitler Govern- 
ment the necessary loopholes for gaining legal control of mineral 
resources in the Peninsula. Stohrer noted in a report to the For- 
eign Ministry, dated June 10, 1938: 


But just as it will, of course, not be difficult for us to secure through 
dummies the 11 percent lacking for a majority of the shares whenever 
we have a special interest in a mine and the Government should not be 
inclined to make the exception provided for, so, too, it will be entirely 
possible for us, with reference to the choice of personnel, to insure German 
influence upon the commercial and particularly the technical direction.54 


In other words, Germany had substantially obtained what she had 
set out to acquire from the very beginning—control of valuable 
mineral deposits in Spain—and she had obtained it with the legal 
approbation of the Franco Government. 

There was still, however, one conceivable obstacle to the com- 
plete attainment of such control. The law allowed foreign capital 
a maximum share of only forty percent in mining enterprises. This 


meant that the controlling interest represented by the remaining 
sixty percent could readily become the property of individual Span- 
ish firms. In order to prevent such a development from taking 
place, Bernhardt suggested to Suances, the Spanish Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce, that it would be impractical to allow the 
big Spanish banking houses to secure control of the mines because 
they lacked reliable capital. The safer plan would be to permit 
Montafia to make the shares which it already owned available to 
the Government for purchase, and also to allow private Spanish 
interests to buy Montafia shares on the open market. Private par- 
ticipation in the project would have the added advantage of arous- 
ing domestic interest in the various mining companies and would 
keep them in close touch with the public. Suances agreed that the 
plan seemed feasible. Whether or not he suspected that Bern- 
hardt hoped in this way to make it possible for Spanish agents of 
Hisma to buy up eleven or more percent of shares in the different 
companies and thus insure control of them for Hisma is not in- 


53 Memorandum by Stohrer, San Sebastian, June 6, 1938, ibid., 680. 
54 Stohrer to the Foreign Ministry in Berlin, San Sebastidn, June 
10, 1938, ibid., 688. 
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dicated. The chances are he did not. However that may be, the 
German authorities were prepared to have recourse to dummy 
buyers if necessary in order to evade the restrictive provisions of the 
new law.®® 

Hisma moved immediately to take advantage of the new situa- 
tion. Five additional companies were established under Montafia’s 
name with the maximum forty percent foreign capital allowed by 
law.°* Since additional capital control was desirous in four out of 
the five cases, Bernhardt advised trying to persuade the Spanish 
Government to make the necessary exceptions in a special protocol. 
If the Government refused, then the needed majority could be ac- 
quired through dummies.*? 

Hitler’s coup in Czechoslovakia gave a new twist to German- 
Spanish relations which had direct repercussions in the agitation for 
official approval of the new companies. Military aid to Spain was 
temporarily stopped, and Franco was faced with the unpleasant 
possibility of seeing the French take over the whole of Morocco in 
order to strengthen their colonial holdings against the outbreak of 
war in central Europe.®* An actively hostile France could easily 
spell disaster for the Nationalist cause in Spain. Franco was wor- 
ried, and the Germans knew it. Here was the opportunity they 
needed to press home their demands for increased capital partici- 
pation in the newly-established mining companies. Future military 
aid to the Nationalists would be made contingent on Franco's com- 
pliance with German demands. This compliance included approval 
of the recently organized Mauritania S.A. Mining Company in 


55 Memorandum by Stohrer, San Sebastian, August 11, 1938, ibid., 
732. Dummy buyers were a favorite device of the Germans. They had 
used them successfully in Tanganyika and Southwest Africa after World 
War I when German properties which had been in British hands during 
the war were put up for public auction; New York Times, January 8, 
1939, Section 4, 5. 

56 The companies were Aralar S.A., at Tolosa, with a capital stock 
of twenty-five million pesetas; Montafias del Sur S.A., of Seville, capital 
stock of twenty million pesetas; Montes de Galicia, in Orense, capital 
stock of sixteen million pesetas; Cia. Minera Santa Tecla S.A., in Vigo, 
capital stock of twelve million pesetas; and Sierra de Gredos S.A., in 
Salamanca, capital stock of eight million pesetas; Secret report of the 
German Economics Minister to the Foreign Minister, Berlin, October 18, 
1938, Documents on German Foreign Policy, Ser. D, Vol. III, 769-771; 
— to the Foreign Minister, San Sebastian, November 12, 1938, ibid., 
- 57 Memorandum by Stohrer, San Sebastian, August 11, 1938, ibid., 

1-732. 

58 Secret report from Bernhardt to the German Ambassador in Spain, 

Salamanca, September 26, 1938, ibid., 748. 
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Morocco, a completely German enterprise for the exploitation of 
Spanish mines in North Africa.*® 

The strategy worked. On November 19 the Spanish Foreign 
Minister informed Stohrer that the Government had decided to 
comply with all the German demands, to allow the free importa- 
tion into Spain of five million reichmarks’ worth of machinery for 
use in working the mines, and to permit the export of ores to Ger- 
many for a period of five years.*° Once again Hitler had come out 
on top, and deliveries of war materials to Spain was resumed. 


The story of German economic intervention in Spain does not 
end with this last capitulation of the Nationalist Government in 
the late autumn of 1938. Although by the close of that year the 
military strife was practically ended and the outlines of a new 
authoritarian state had begun to appear, the economic tug-of-war 
went on apace. It increased in intensity during World War II until 
it constituted one of the pivotal factors in Allied and Axis dip- 
lomacy.*? Hitler had won the first round of the struggle by cap- 
italizing on the military necessities of the Franco armies, and by 
dangling the alluring bait of continued assistance before the eyes 
of the insurgents in order to force them into agreements for which 
they had no taste. As long as the military situation remained 
adverse there was little the Nationalists could do but swallow their 
pride and give in to German demands. But once the prize of vic- 
tory was within reach the atmosphere changed, and the native 
Spanish skill for driving a bargain began to assert itself with in- 
creasing vigor.®* 


59 Secret communique from the Economic Minister to the Foreign 
Minister, Berlin, October 18, 1938, ibid., 770; Secret report from Bernhardt 
to the Ambassador in Spain, Salamanca, November 2, 1938, ibid., 781; 
Secret report from Stohrer to the Foreign Ministry, San Sebastian, 
November 12, 1938, ibid., 788-791. 

60 Telegram from Stohrer to the Foreign Ministry, San Sebastian, 
November 19, 1938, ibid., 795-796. “Contrary to the Spanish laws, the 
Nationalist Government had agreed to 75 percent German participation in 
three companies, and 60 percent in two companies. In addition, it had 
agreed that the Mauritania mining company in Tetuan be entirely re- 
leased from the provisions of Spanish law concerning capital participa- 
tion.” Memorandum by Woermann, Under Secretary of State, Berlin, 
November 21, 1938, ibid., 802; Secret communication from the Spanish 
Foreign Ministry to the German Embassy in Spain, Burgos, December 19, 
1938, ibid., 808-809. 

61 For an excellent discussion of the important wolfram crisis see 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Wartime Mission in Spain 1942-1945, New York, 
1946, 194-238. 

62 An outstanding example of this bargaining skill occurred after the 
fall of France in 1940. Although Franco assured Hitler of his friendship 
and of his willingness to participate in the European war, he put such a 
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A wiser man than Hitler might well have recognized in the 
character of the Spanish race the Achilles heel of all dreams of con- 
quest and power in the Iberian Peninsula. The Spanish people are 
a grateful people; they do not readily forget those who have be- 
friended them. Their innate honesty automatically prompts them 
to repay favors received with favors of their own. But they are 
also a proud and independent race who love liberty and detest the 
very thought of foreign domination and oppression. Any attempt 
at outside interference in the internal affairs of their country evokes 
a storm of popular protest and discontent. Through their insatiable 
desire to gain control of the economic resources of Spain, the Ger- 
mans thus unwittingly planted the seeds of their eventual defeat in 
the Peninsula. Spain did not become the friendly ally or benevo- 
lent neutral in World War II that Hitler hoped she would be.** 
Nor did the active aid which Germany received from Spain during 
the war prove very noteworthy. From a military standpoint it was 
insignificant ;** from the economic and political standpoint it was 
overshadowed by far greater concessions to the Allies.** In Spain 
as elsewhere, Nazi greed and Nazi desire for conquest overreached 
itself, and the German nation lived to pay the price. 


EUGENE H. Korth, S.J. 
Marquette University 


high price tag on that participation in the form of territorial concessions 
and aid for his armies that rejection of the offer was a practical cer- 
tainty. As Carlton Hayes pointed out: “He surely knew he was asking 
a much bigger price than Hitler would pay, and yet by giving fair words 
to the Fiihrer he warded off action by the Germans and also by Spain, 
and the more he was subsequently pressed for aid, the higher he raised 
the price.” The United States and Spain: An Interpretation, 148. 

63 This hope was strengthened when Spain joined the Axis powers 
in signing the Anti-Comintern Pact in March, 1939. 

64 “The most flagrant military contribution which Falangist Spain 
made to the cause of Fascism was the notorious Blue Division—the ‘vol- 
unteers’ from Iberia who, after September of 1941, were dispatched to 
Germany and to the eastern front to fight in the ‘crusade against Bol- 
shevism.’ Officially sponsored by the Falange, with the public endorse- 
ment of the government and the special blessing of the Bishop of Ma- 
drid, the Blue Division’s numbers reached a maximum in its first six 
months of some 17,000 or 18,000 men, and fell to a low of 3,000 to 4,000 
Just prior to its final withdrawal late in 1943. The military effective- 
ness of these men was negligible. They returned to Spain not with glory 
but with Russian loot and venereal disease; only as thieves and rapists 
had they left their mark on the Russian front.” Emmet John Hughes, 
Report from Spain, New York, 1947, 235. 

65 For a reliable account of Spain’s difficult role in World War II 
see Hayes, Wartime Mission in Spain. 











Tarascon’s Dream of an American 
Commercial Empire in the West 


In 1794, fleeing from a distraught and bleeding France, Louis 
Anastasius Tarascon arrived in Philadelphia seeking refuge in young 
America, already long a home for displaced persons.’ Like other 
Frenchmen before him, notably the Huguenot refugees at the end 
of the 17th century, he was to find opportunity and challenge in his 
new homeland. And like those stalwart emigrants, he was to add 
his measure to its national growth.” 

Born in Tarascon, Department of the Rhone, February 10, 1759, 
he came to America in the full bloom of life. Quickly, he turned 
his attention to mercantile interests. As an importer of silks and 
other goods from Germany and France, for he was gifted in the 
ways of trade and language, he quickly made his mark. “He was 
a man of great sagacity, and soon began to entertain enterprising 
ideas of the opening glories of the West.* Arriving at a time 
when the Jay Treaty negotiations were in progress, Tarascon would 
soon see the western frontier of America freed from British intimi- 
dation. The West would beckon the adventuresome and enter- 
prising. Tarascon would respond to the lure, for he early under- 
stood the potential of embroyonic American production and world 
trade. 


Immediately after his American arrival, he associated himself 
in partnership with Lewis and Victor Jeumel.* Their enterprise, 
though apparently small in scale, seized upon native manufactures 
as one of their stock items in trade transactions, acutely sensing 


1 The Magazine of History with Notes and Queries, Extra Number, 
No. 148, XXXIV (1929), 233. Hereinafter cited MHNQ. 

2 Charles W. Baird, History of Huguenot Emigration to America, 2 
vols., New York, 1885, passim; Lucian J. Fosdick, The French Blood in 
America, Boston, 1906, 125 et seq., details America’s gains from these emi- 
grants. 

3 History of the Ohio Fall Counties, 2 vols., Cleveland, 1886, I, 
488 a-b; Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1843, 88. 

4 Newman F. McGirr, “Tarascon of Shippingport at the Falls of 
the Ohio,” West Virginia History, VII (1946), 90, records, citing from 
Hardie’s Philadelphia Directory, 1794, the partnership, but under the name 
of Journel, located on 51 S. Second Street. In the 1797 edition, the name 
of Tarascon’s partners are spelled Journal. Such misspelling of French 
names was a common American occurrence. 
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commercial opportunities at hand.® Such action was a display of 
foresight and astute business acumen that set Louis Tarascon apart 
from many of his fellow countrymen. 


Early realizing the prospect of a thriving American-European 
trade, in 1799 he sent two of his clerks, Charles Brugiére and James 
Berthoud, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans to assess the possibility 
of forging a connecting trade link from the Ohio-Mississippi val- 
leys to European markets. His motivation was to explore the fea- 
sibility of sending fully rigged ships, built in Pittsburgh, down the 
Ohio and Mississippi into the Gulf to foreign ports, creating an 
inland-trade empire that would reach the West Indies and the Con- 


tinent.® 

When the two clerks returned a favorable report, in conjunc- 
tion with his brothers, the firm of John A. Tarascon, Brothers, 
James Berthoud & Co. was established.” In 1802, having built “a 
large wholesale and retail store and warehouse, a shipyard, a rig- 
ging and sail loft, an anchor smith shop, a block manufactory, and 
in short every thing necessary to complete vessels for sea,” the firm 
launched its first constructed ship, the schooner Amity, 100 tons. 
Loaded with Pennsylvania flour, it was sent down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to the island of St. Thomas in the West Indies.* The 
following year, the Pittsburgh, 250 tons, was launched. With the 


5 Harrold E. Gillingham, “The Philadelphia Windsor Chairs and Its 
Journeyings,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LX 
(1981), 301-302, who spells the name, correctly, Jeumel. In 1797 the part- 
nership shipped twelve of these chairs to the firm of Dallest & Calier, 
Cadiz, on board the John. 

6 By 1798, Tarascon had divorced himself from the Jeumel Brothers’ 
partnership and was engaged on his own as a merchant. His address 
is given in Hardie’s Philadelphia Directory, 1798, as 204 S. Second, and 
in 1800 the location of his business is 211 S. Second. Cited in McGirr, 
“Tarascon of Shippingport,” 90. Thus his sending two of his clerks to 
New Orleans was an independent action. Day, Historical Collections, 88. 

7 Whether Louis Tarascon’s two brothers, John Anthony and an 
unnamed one, other than for initials, H. J., accompanied him to America 
in 1794 or followed him subsequently is not known. The formal partner- 
ship with Berthoud, due in no doubt to the pooling of capital, is noted in 
Hardie’s Philadelphia Directory, 1802, as being established with an address 
at 217 Mulberry Street. By 1803-04, only the firm of Tarascon, Jun., 
James Berthoud & Co. is listed, located on 55 N. Second Street. From 
1805-06, the Philadelphia Directory only lists L. A. Tarascon, merchant, 
69 Chestnut. Cited in McGirr, “Tarascon of Shippingport,” 90. 

During this interval of partnership with Berthoud, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, Jan. 8, 1802, indicates he was running a separate business as a 
general merchant. This leads this writer to the surmise that the part- 
nership was a pooling of resources in ship construction and commerce, 
but not in individual business enterprise. 

8 Day, Historical Collections, 88, who gives the date, erroneously of 
the launching of the Amity, 1801. The correct date, December 23, 1802, 
with tonnage noted, is found in the Pittsburgh Gazette, Dec. 31, 1802. It 
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same cargo, it was sent down river to Philadelphia and on to 
Bordeaux. On return from the maiden voyage, it brought back a 
cargo of wine, brandy, and other French goods, a portion of which 
were transhipped to Pittsburgh by wagons at a cost of six to eight 
cents a pound for freight to the resident firm’s warehouse.’ 


The Tarascon dream became a startling reality—mayhap, a 
forerunner of the St. Lawrence Seaway, a portent of things to 
come. In rapid succession other ships were built and sent to sea 
from the Pittsburgh ways: in January, 1804, the brig Nanina, 250 
tons; March, the ship Louisiana, 300 tons; by May, the Western 
Trader, 400 tons, the largest of ships constructed by Tarascon & 
Berthoud.’® But for all this enterprising endeavor, the firm had 
to face one bleak fact: these ships could 


never attain any permanent place in the commerce... because they were 
one-way carriers only, because the narrowness of the rivers restricted their 


should be observed that this was not the first ship built and launched on 
the Ohio. For previous evidence on this score, Charles H. Ambler, A 
History of Transportation in the Ohio, Glendale, Cal., 1932, 83, notes that 
the first schooner, with prior claim, was built in 1793. Another schooner, 
the Polly, was constructed in 1795. Jbid., 84. Whether the Amity ever 
returned upriver to Pittsburgh is unknown; in all likelihood, no. The 
downstream trip from Pittsburzh to New Orleans would take a month. 
The return trip, a wearisome one, would hardly be suitable for any craft 
other than a barge or keel boat. Sailing vessels, constructed on the 
Ohio, were “exclusively downstream craft.” Such ships were constructed 
“with a view to through journeys to the Atlantic coast and neighboring 
islands.” Frank H. Dixon, “A Traffic History of the Mississippi River 
System,” Doc. 11, National Waterways Commission, Washington, 1909, 
10-11. 
9 Day, Historical Collections, 88. Again, the date of launching is 
incorrect. The Pittsburgh Gazette, Feb. 8, 1803, reports the second ship's 
water baptism. 

10 Pittsburgh Gazette notes all of these launchings. McGirr, “Taras- 
con of Shippingport,” 92-93. Of these three ships, the Louisiana achieved 
some fame. Launched March 30, 1804, it sailed down river to the Gulf, on 
to Trieste, Italy, arriving April, 1805. It was sold to E. W. Tupper, 
Marietta, Ohio, who later renamed the vessel, Louisiana of Marietta. Archer 
B. Hulbert, “Western Ship-Building,” American Historical Review, XXI 
(1915), 726-727. 

Ambler, History of Transportation in the Ohio, opposite p. 94, re- 
produces William Mason’s 1805 map of Pittsburgh, wherein he notes the 
anchorage of several ships, among them the brig Nanina, the schooner 
Amity, the ship Pittsburgh, and perhaps the Western Trader, although 
it is labeled the Customs Trader. Such a drafted scene would appear 
imaginative. True, these were Tarascon & Berthoud vessels, but one 
must be suspect of their return upriver. As Dixon, A Traffic History, 
11, points out, it would be impossible for any ship more than 200 tons 
to get around the Falls of the Ohio. The best seasons for such naviga- 
tion, if such was possible for sailing ships, would be February to June, 
October to December. Tonnage would definitely preclude the Western 
Trader and the Pittsburgh; possibly the Amity. McGirr, “Tarascon of 
Shippingport,” 91-92, presents an overly optimistic view. 
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necessary freedom of movement, and because the irregularity of water 
supply and the dangers of navigation made boats of deep draft impracti- 


cable.11 







By 1806, realization of this fact materially alter Tarascon’s busi- 
ness interests. In that year, he and his brother John moved to 
Shippingport, Kentucky. 

In 1803, James Berthoud had purchased from Colonel John 
Campbell a portion of land near Shippingport. In 1806, the Taras- 
cons acquired the bulk of that site, at the time more commonly 
called the lower landing of the Falls.1* The reason behind this 
move was well advertised in a pamphlet written by Louis Taras- 
con and Berthoud in 1806: An Address on Trade with the Western 
Country.18 

The pamphlet urged the citizens of Philadelphia to “take the 
proper measures” to insure the continued flow of western trade 
east through that city. Tarascon argued that this could be achieved 
by first improving roads and other communications between Phila- 
delphia and the headwaters of the Ohio at Pittsburgh, connecting 
other parts of Pennsylvania by roads to that river-port city. Once 
the roads were built, ‘a sufficient number of waggons” would 
have to be provided, ‘on public or private account, to run regu- 
larly, speedily, and economically between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, and the other head waters” to complete the transportation 
complex. 

To facilitate navigation, improvement of the portage between 
Presqu’isle and Le Boeuf was recommended. With such achieved, 
“a sufficient number of packets” then could ply “constantly and 
regularly, between Pittsburgh and Louisville, at the head of the 
rapids of the Ohio, from whence, to Shippingport . . . other packets 
to ply in the same manner, between Shippingport and St. Louis.” 
The only hindrance for through traffic by river packets from Pitts- 
burgh to St. Louis was the necessity for cutting a two-mile canal 
around the falls between Louisville and Shippingport. This, too, 
was recommended. 




































11 Dixon, A Traffic History, 11. 
- 12 McGirr, “Tarascon of Shippingport,” 94; MHNQ, XXXIV (1929), 
3. 

13 The pamphlet was addressed to the citizens of Pennsylvania, 
particularly the city of Philadelphia. It was published in the latter city, 
1806. Reprint. Hemsahe Number 4, University of Kentucky Library 
Associates, 1957. An original copy is in Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, Cal. 
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The final feature of Tarascon’s plan was pointed: 


To erect ship yards below the rapids, for the purpose of building ves- 
sels, to sail down the lower Ohio, and Mississippi, taking on their way, 
the mesg of the inhabitants of the banks of the river; to carry the same 
to foreign countries, either for the account of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
or of citizens of the Western Country, but always to bring back the returns 
to Philadelphia. 


After all, argued Tarascon, did not “the natural channel of com- 
mercial intercourse between the western parts of the United States 
and foreign countries’ lie on a road from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
phia?" 

In support of his proposal, Tarascon made note of his previous 
shipbuilding experience at Pittsburgh, which said he, 


was an error of which we have been convinced by a dear bought exper- 
ience which our country will profit by. The navigation between Pittsburgh 
and Louisville cannot prudently be carried out, but on boats and rafts and 
it is below the Rapids, that vessels fit for the sea must be constructed and 
laded.15 


Concluding his appeal for subscribers, for this was a business 
prospectus, he gave voice to one of the major concerns of the day: 
fear that the westward expansion of America might bring disunity. 
With this in mind he phrased his final argument: 


Besides, those commercial connections will produce a greater intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the eastern and western countries and identify- 
ing more and more their manners and customs, as well as their interest, 
will strengthen the bonds of friendship between them and greatly contribute 
to consolidate and, we hope, to perpetuate the American Union.!® 


But the conditions of international diplomacy and the timerity 
of Philadelphia merchants, defeated the appeal. Perhaps Taras- 
con’s motivation in moving west, shipping from the west to the 
sea, was a ruse to get around the handicap of Jefferson’s embargo 
and the darkening prospects of a military clash with the British 
then threatening on the horizon. When that rupture occurred, the 
War of 1812, what mercantile profits he had amassed through his 
early enterprising ways were apparently lost. Yet the dream of 
the future commercial greatness of America and the business po- 
tential of the West, did not die in Tarascon’s thoughts. For al- 


14 Jbid., 4-6. Italics in original. 
15 Jbid., 12. 
16 [bid., 13. 
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most two decades, it was to lie fallow, waiting for the right mo- 
ment and circumstance to spring forward, matured, grandiose, and 
visionary. Like so many before and after him, Tarascon went 
broke in the West. Yet he clung to his dream and the hope for 
the future. His poverty did not stifle creative ideas." 

By 1820, the dream of an inland-world trade empire for western 
America loomed again on the horizon. John Floyd of Virginia, 
in 1820, under direction of the House of Representatives, was 
authorized as chairman of a committee to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of settling and occupying the Columbia basin.‘* When 
Congress convened in December, 1821, another attempt was made 
to bring the question of Oregon into debate. Floyd again found 
himself appointed chairman of a new special committee of in- 
quiry. The resulting report and recommendation was identical to 
the previous delivered by the committee in 1820.1° This renewed 
American interest in the West was in no small measure due to 
the diplomatic settlements achieved in the wake of the War of 
1812. A rebirth of American nationalism and future commercial 
greatness shone bright, stimulated by the Convention of 1818 with 
the British, and the Adams-Onis Treaty with Spain, 1819.*° 

The portent of the future of the West, from a commercial 
view, had been prophesied by John Bradbury during his western 
travels, 1809-1811. He saw full well the potential, writing: “The 
political and commercial advantages that will arise to the United 
States from the acquisition of Louisiana are incalculable... .”** 


17 That the brothers fell into hard times is eloquently attested to 
by the fact that in 1818 the Trustees of Louisville authorized Robert 
Breckinridge to buy Louis Tarascon’s surveyor instruments. This was 
probably due to Louis and John’s investment in a flour mill, construc- 
tion having begun in 1815, at Shippingport. The mill was six stories 
high and was powered by water from the Ohio Rapids. It was a total 
failure: it was far ahead of its time. J. Stoddard Johnston, Memorial 
ae of Louisville..., 2 vols., Chicago and New York, [18967], I, 67, 


18 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 2nd Sess., 679. Floyd was 
greatly influenced by Thomas Hart Benton. Samuel F. Bemis, John Quincy 
Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy, New York, 1950, 
485-486. The committee report is found in Annals of Congress, 16th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 945-959. 

19 House Report, No. 18, 17th Cong., lst Sess. Floyd’s activities are 
fully discussed in George H. Ambler, The Life and Diary of John Floyd, 
Richmond, 1918, 53-74. 

“0 For example, see the letter from Thomas H. Benton to Governor 
Preston of Virginia, Nov. 14, 1819. Benton Papers, Missouri Historical 
Society. Quoted in my article, “The Sublettes of Kentucky...,” The 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, LVII (1959), 20. 

“1 John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 
1809, 1810, 1811, Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 32 vols., 
Cleveland, 1906, V, 270-271. 
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The Tarascon brothers had understood this when the purchase of 
the territory was consummated in 1803, and they saw ripe com- 
mercial advantage in it: witness their move in 1806 to Shipping. 
port. Subsequently, they were only defeated in their enterprise by 
circumstance, diplomacy, and time. 

Another traveler, about the same time as Bradbury's excursion, 
was unduly pessimistic, Henry M. Brackenridge. As he saw it, 
the removal of “impediments to the settlements of that vast waste” 
of the Trans-Mississippi West, would not be “formed for centuries, 
if ever.” His great fear lay in the West's vast distances and its 
lack of ties to the East.** Louis Tarascon appreciated this fear 
and saw commercial ties between East and West as the solution. 


As reports on the explorations and activities of the intrepid fur 
trappers of Missouri became known, thanks to an active America 
press,** Louis Tarascon revived his dream of an American empire 
of trade. The American fur traders were apostles of American 
business; this Tarascon undoubtedly understood and applauded. 
As the fur men explored the West; as their exploits became com- 
mon knowledge, he was emboldened to prescribe another plan of 
daring and energetic action.** 

Under cover of a letter to Senator Richard M. Johnson of Ken- 
tucky, he phrased his proposal: ‘“To the people of the United States, 
on the propriety of establishing a Waggon Roade, from the River 
Missouri to the River Columbia, of the Pacific Ocean.”*® It was 
a plea for a continental American empire built on solid economic 
foundations, connected by arteries of transportation. 

To reinforce his petition to Congress, he published in Louis- 
ville, the same year, a detailed pamphlet explanation. This in- 
cluded the necessity for the construction of a canal around the Ohio 
Falls, a long held recommendation dating back to 1806. In his 
eyes, once a continuous river-road from the East to St. Louis was 
achieved, a wagon road west to the Columbia estuary would com- 
plete the essentials for the realization of potential American com- 
mercial greatness and national unity. He penned: 


22 Henry M. Brackenridge, Journal of a Voyage up the River Mis- 
souri... [1811], ibid., VI, 156, 160-162. 

23 Reference to Niles’ Register, the Daily National Intelligencer, and 
most particularly the Missouri and Kentucky newspapers, 1822-30. 

24 For an excellent summary of the fur men’s activities, see Carl P. 
Russell, “Trapper Trails to the Sisk-Ke-Dee,” in The Westerners Brand 
Book 1944, Chicago, 1946, 57-79. 

25 A copy of this rare broadside is in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Cal. 
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Once open the road to the mouth of the Columbia River and compara- 
tively we almost touch the coast of Asia—in forty days we may bring to 
the hearts of our country all those articles of luxury and use, presented 
to our view by the countries bordering the Pacific and Indian oceans.?¢ 


Coincidentally with Tarascon’s proposal, demonstrable proof of 
the practicability of a wagon road across the plains to the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond was voiced in Niles’ Register, December 
4, 1824. Andrew Henry, a long time Missouri resident and ex- 
perienced fur man, a partner with William Ashley in a trapping 
enterprise on the upper reaches of the Missouri River, returned 
to St. Louis with dramatic news.” During the course of a two 
year hunt in the company’s preempted domain, he and his party 
discovered a “passage by which loaded wagons [could] reach the 
navigable waters of the Columbia River.” The Arkansas Gazette, 
relying on the account published in the St. Louis Enquirer, was more 
explicit: 


This route lies South of the one explored by Lewis and Clarke, and is 
inhabited by Indians friendly to us.—Doctor Floyd, a perserving and in- 
telligent member of Congress from Virginia, has urged with much effect 
the propriety of forming a colony at the mouth of the Columbia; and in 
this age of experiment and improvement, we may expect to see the prej- 
udices of our Eastern Brethern giving place to more enlightened views of 
general policy; and may look forward to the accomplishment, in a short 
time, of a project, which a few years past was ridiculed, as visionary.?§ 


The ridicule in question was undoubtedly an oblique reference to 
an argument expounded in Congress that the Rocky Mountains 
should be considered as the natural boundary of the United States.*® 
Even the staunchest exponent of American westward expansion, 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, had momentarily concurred in such 


26 The petition is reproduced in U.S. Senate, Exec. Doc., No. 108, 18th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., I, 3-12. Journal of the U.S. Senate, No. 107, 18th Cong., 
2nd Sess., 31, 55, 83. Lewis A. Tarascon, “An Exposition of Some of the 
Reasons Why Measures Should be taken for the Construction of a Canal 
Round the Falls of the River Ohio... And for the Opening of a Waggon 
Road, From the River Missouri to the Navigable Waters of the River 
Columbia...,” (Louisville, 1824), 7. 

27 The partnership was formed in 1821 and was activated the fol- 
lowing year. Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West, Reprint; 2 vols., Stanford, Cal., 1954, I, 251-252, for a sketch of 
Henry; Dale L. Morgan, Jedediah Smith and the Opening of the West, 
Indianapolis and New York, 1953, 26-27. 

28 Nov. 16, 1824. 

29 Voiced by Representative Albert H. Tracy, 1823. Annals of Con- 
gress, 17th Cong., 2nd Sess., 598. 
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a view.*® Others, however, notably Francis Baylies, Representative 
from Massachusetts, had countered, urging that a passage through 
the mountainous barrier be sought so that the nation could acquire 
its “national boundary,” the Pacific Ocean.*! In this view, he 
found strong endorsement from John Floyd.*? 

Tarascon, no doubt, had some detailed knowledge of the extent 
of the fur traders’ activity in the Far West. The defeat of Ashley 
and Henry's company at the hands of the Arikara Indians at the 
Mandan Village on the Missouri in late spring, 1823, had made 
national news and had embroiled Congress in a torrid debate. When 
the Army punitive expedition, commanded by Leavenworth, failed 
to avenge that defeat, even more heated words, both in Congress 
and the press, ensued. The Kentucky Gazette dutifully reported 
the failure of the Leavenworth expedition, and the Louisville Public 
Advertiser supported the appeal for military posts and roads to 
secure to the nation its rightful share in the Far Western fur 
trade. Tarascon’s petition no doubt reflected his awareness of the 
fur men’s activities on the far flung frontier. 

But even with this unexpected report of Henry's explorations 
and comment, the petition fell on a dumb Congress. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1824, Tarascon’s petition for a wagon road west to the 
Columbia was presented to the Senate. It was tabled without de- 
bate. Under Senator Johnson’s urging, December 27, the docu- 
ment was placed before the Committee on Roads and Canals—to 
no avail. On January 12, 1825, Senator Brown asked the Com- 
mittee to discharge consideration of the proposal. They responded 
in the affirmative. A dream, for the time being, came to an abrupt 
end. The prophets in the wilderness were too prophetic! 

Defeated by the short-sightedness of the Solons, Tarascon did 
not surrender his hope for a western American commercial em- 
pire. His silent and unknown allies, the stalwart fur trappers of 
Missouri, continued to etch graphically the soundness of his pre- 
mature plan, in spite of the Congressional majority view, that wagon 
roads west were feasible. 

In 1826 when William Ashley returned from an extensive upper 
Missouri basin journey, Charles Keemle, editor of the Missouri 


30 Thomas H. Benton, Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 16 
vols, New York, 1858, VII, 50, 74-81; Register of Debates in Congress, 
18th Cong., 2nd Sess., 712. 

31 Annals of Congress, 17th Cong., 2nd Sess., 682-683. 

32 Floyd, in a speech, Dec. 17, 1822, remarked: “The route to the 
mouth of the Columbia is easy, safe, and expeditious.” JIJbid., 407. 
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Herald and St. Louis Advertiser, announced the results in the 
November 8th issue: 


The recent expedition of General Ashley to the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains ...has proved, that overland expeditions in large bodies may 
be made to that remote region. .. The whole route lay through a level and 
open country, better for carriages than any turnpike road in the United 
States. 


Ashley had forecast such a possibility when traveling west to the 
annual fur trade rendezvous in 1825. He had taken along in his 
trade goods and baggage train a four-pound cannon, mounted on 
a gun carriage, drawn by two mules, indisputedly the first wheels 
to travel west north of the St. Louis-Santa Fe trade route.** 


In 1830, Tarascon found for support of his early dream an 
even greater endorsement. In that year, the trapper firm of Smith, 
Jackson and Sublette, who had bought out the Ashley-Henry con- 
cern, took “a caravan of ten wagons, drawn by five mules each, 
and two dearborns, drawn by one mule each” from St. Louis 
through the central plains region to the annual rendezvous held 
at the Wind River. Leaving on April 10, they arrived without 
mishap on July 16.54 Wagon wheels had traversed the Great 
Plains—as Tarascon had proposed in 1824 without assurance that 
such was possible! The Philadelphia National Gazette informed its 
reading public that within “a few years, a trip to the Pacific, by 
way of the Rocky Mountains, will be no more of an undertaking 
than was a journey from the Atlantic cities to Missouri twenty 
years ago.””® 

After this dramatic accomplishment, striking proof of Taras- 
con’s vision, wagon wheels became rather commonplace on the west 
bound trails out of St. Louis. In 1832, Bonneville took wagons 
with him on his two year trek. In 1834, the first Oregon bound 


33 Ashley to General Henry Atkinson, Dec. [7], 1825. Ashley Papers, 
Missouri Historical Society; St. Louis Enquirer, Mar. 11; Philadelphia Na- 
tional Gazette, Apr. 10, 1826. 

34 Missouri Republican, Apr. 13, 1830; Harrison C. Dale, ed. “A 
Fragmentary Journal of William L. Sublette,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, VI (1919), 99-110; John E. Sunder, Bill Sublette, Norman, Okla., 
1959, 84-89, for full details. Official details of the venture were reported 
in a joint letter of the firm to Thomas H. Eaton, Secretary of War, Oct. 
29, 1830. Sublette Papers, Missouri Historical Society; printed in U.S. 
Senate, Exec. Doc., 20th Cong., 2nd Sess., Serial No. 181, Doc. 67. A more 
Hay copy is reproduced in Morgan, Jedediah Smith, Appendix A, 

-348. 
35 Nov. 26, 1830. 
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missionaries found wagons to be an essential ingredient for their 
travel comfort, as did the Whitman-Spalding party of 1836. All 
of these western journeys were called to the nation’s attention by 
press reports and published narratives.**® 

Louis Tarascon undoubtedly found in them an invigorating 
stimulus.*? In the twilight of his life, he responded. Writing 
in three pamphlets, two in 1836, one in 1837, he renewed, with 
eloquent vigor, his cry for the expansion of American enterprise 
westward. 

In a pamphlet published in Louisville, March 1836, entitled, 


Republican Education, And gradual Western March of enlightened, la- 
borious, virtuous, and happy generations, from all the present and future 
United States and Territories of North America, through their Rocky 
Mountains, to their north-west coasts on the Pacific Ocean; thence, in time, 
further on—the only means, not only of extending knowledge and hap- 
piness all around the whole earth, but the only one, also, of maintaining 
their union; nay, more, the only one of maintaining any one of their re- 
publics, 


he elaborately, but forcefully, stated his view. His was the dream 
of an American empire built on education as a unifying link, 
welded by commerce. And he artfully took cognizance of the 
fact that the continental limits of America, as he envisioned them, 
belonged to the United States—although the final settlement, dip- 
lomatically, rested ten years hence from his writing.** 

In pursuit of his utopian ideal, Tarascon traveled up the Mis- 
sissippi into the Wisconsin Territory searching for a town site. 
There he hoped to establish a settlement that would be both a 
realization of his liberal democratic thoughts and his forward eco- 
nomic views. To this planned city he gave the name Startspoint. 
Under cover of a pamphlet, November, 1836, ““L. A. Tarascon, To 
His Friends. .. ,"” he outlined his long dreamed of purpose.*® 


{I have} Returned from a country which, ten years ago, at the beginning 
time of our steam navigation from St. Louis higher up on the upper Mis- 


36 Washington Irving, Adventures of Captain Bonneville, Portland, 
Ore., n.d., Ch. 1; Chittenden, American Fur Trade, I, 431, II, 647. 

37 Tarascon understood the enterprise of fur trade. In his pamph- 
let, written in 1824, as cited in note 26, above, he observed that a wagon 
= west would assure the riches of the western fur trade to the United 

tes. 

38 The first edition of this pamphlet was published in Louisville in 
1836, a second edition in New York, September, 1837. Reprinted in 
MHNQ, XXIV (1929), 188-210. 

39 The first edition of this pamphlet was published in Louisville, 
November, 1836; a second edition in New York, September, 1837. Text, 
MHNQ, 213-265. 
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sissippi, when yet almost unknown by the majority of our citizens, I had 
visited in search of the best site on the banks of our Western rivers, whence 
in conjunction with their navigation, to start the wagon-road which, for 
most important commercial and political motives, I had, in the year 1824, 
when there was not yet any thought of traversing continents on railroads, 
offered to Congress to, without public cost and at public profit, make 
from that site, through the Rocky Mountains, to our Bay of Columbia, 
alias Oregon, on our northwest coasts of the Pacific Ocean, and which, 
lately, by a navigation proved to be as fine and practiced by steamboats 
and crews as good as any other in the world, I have again visited in view 
of selecting the spot of land most proper for the site of Startspoint, the place 
where to begin the execution of my published plan of republican educa- 
tion and gradual Western march. . . .4° 


From his visionary tower, the mid-west was the heart of an 
American inland-empire of trade. His justification was explicit: 


Its standing at the head of the uninterrupted long line of steamboat 
navigation of the Mississippi from the sea higher up, and its near equal 
distance between our shores on the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, will 
make it the central point of our United States, and steam travelling through 
it on land between them, while steamboats will on one side ply on the 
Pacific, between our Bay of Columbia and eastern Asia and all the other 
lands round that immense Ocean; on the other, on the Atlantic, between 
our eastern and southern ports and western Europe and all the other lands 
round, and in that other great basin north of the Capes of Good Hope 
and Horn, will, in spite of all attempts through Spanish dominions, by mak- 
ing it the surest, cheapest, shortest and most pleasant of all the possible 
ways of intercourse between all those separate parts of the habited earth, 
make the whole of our United States the grand mart of the world, and that 
country its centre for commerce, sciences, arts and enjoyments.*! 


Then with steady intent based on his prior experience, he noted: 


Was not the navigableness of the Western rivers by vessels of burden 
fit for sea doubted, when, in the year 1801, with full confidence, I caused 
to be built at the head of the Ohio on the Monongahela, the remembered 
ship Pittsburgh, of more than three hundred tons, which made the first 
opening of their navigation, and did not that opinion continue prevailing 
until the arrival of that ship at riven 

Would not, ten years ago, many of you considered as ridiculous the 
idea, that before long we would fly on railroads? And is it not evident 
now that by steamships in twelve days from Europe to North America, 
at our eastern ports; by steam railroads in ten, from our said ports to our 
Bay of Columbia, on our northwest coasts, and from it in eight, by steam- 
ships to Asia, we will be able, before many years, to perform in thirty 
days the voyage from Paris or London to Canton or Japan?42 


40 Ibid., 215-216. 
41 Ibid., 217-218. 
42 JIbid., 221. 
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As to his current state of solvency, he made no apologies. 


... Should I possess yet the grand pecuniary means that I had when, by 
the ships Pittsburgh, Louisiana, Western Trader, and other vessels, brigs 
and schooners, sent from the head of the Ohio to the Atlantic, and by 
the first big keel boats to the Missouri, I made the opening of the present 
immense navigation of the Western rivers and induced Eastern eyes, much 
more than before, to look westwardly, I would now... appropriate the 
whole of them. . . .43 


In summation, he prophesied the American destiny. 


All of the same family, but separated by seas, by lakes, by rivers, by 
mountains, and generally ignorants, full of prejudices and unhappy, na- 
ture, (and when I say nature, I mean the same unknown essence of all 
things, that others are calling Theos, Deus, Dieu, God, or any other name,) 
nature tends to our universal union, instruction, and happiness. To ef- 
fect that beneficence, she has elected our nation for her pioneer agent; and 
to enable us to execute that sublime mission, she has placed us on 
the best and vastest field of action that does exist on earth; all that 
connected land, nine thousand miles round, that extends between the two 
grand oceans, by which to attain men in their farthest recesses and most 
secret inlets; and she has electrified, magnetized all our hearts and minds 
with those passions. It is for that grand design that, while many of 
us, when taking shares in steamboats, canals, and railroads, are thinking 
of nothing but of making money, she makes us, without telling it, cover 
our country with them, and she makes us travel, navigate, and pursue 
commerce with all parts of the earth: and it is also for it that, while many 
others, when looking to the far seas, are thinking only of more whales 
and seal skins, she makes us slowly prepare; and, I hope, soon will start 
for the south pole, the greatest discovery expedition that has, at any time, 
taken place in the world;—and greater ones yet shall we not plan and 
start, when our national navy yards shall be in our Bays of Oregon and 
Vancouver, as well as in our Atlantic ports ?44 


Indeed, a prophet in the wilderness, a dreamer of American 
empire! 

In his last eloquent plea on this subject, a pamphlet published 
in 1837, Louis Tarascon gave voice to his convictions of con- 
tinued American unity in this wise: 


Our nation, say I, has so well succeeded that she now consists of twenty- 
six states and two Territories, with a population of more than fifteen 
millions, all linked together, not by a common tie of consanguinity—for 
she is a medley of men from all quarters, of all shapes and colours—but 
by a natural attraction of joining each other, and by an illusion, the great 
passion of wealth or commercial interest, and extended as far as the 43d 


43 Ibid., 223. 
44 Ibid., 231. 
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degree of north latitude on the upper Mississippi and on the Missouri, 
and it seems certain that before long, through the Rocky Mountains, she 
will be extended to the far northwest coast on the Pacific Ocean, whence, 
on a theatre vaster than the Atlantic one, by enlarged means of knowledge, 
commerce and liberality, to complete all union.*5 


His final dream was a colonial scheme for establishing set- 
tlements on the upper Mississippi in the Wisconsin Territory, or 
in Illinois. The reasons he put forth were both powerful and 
democratically appealing. It was an eloquent testament, both to his 
vision and sensitivity. 


Not only the commerce from Paris to Canton by the shortest of ways through 
New York, or Rocky Mountains, and our bay of Columbia, now as pre- 
viously, on motion of John Floyd in Congress, called the Oregon, on our 
northwest coast of the Pacific Ocean, as in 1825 announced in France 
by de Chateaubriand, and in New York by De Witt Clinton, or Cad- 
wallader D. Colden, in an editorial article of the Statesman, a New York 
paper, entitled Empires travelling west, as soon as they had read, in my 
memorial published by order of the Senate of these United States, my 
offer of, without public cost and at public profit, making a public wagon 
road from the river Missouri, near the mouth of the river Kansas, through 
those mountains within the 42d degree of north latitude to that great bay, 
on or near the 46th, probably at Astoria; and while making it, of civilizing 
the natives or Indians on the way, not by telling them nonsense about 
the impossible other world after death; but by speaking them reason about 
this real one, to be happy while they are on it—by, according to their mode 
of living employing them as hundreds of provisions for the road makers, 
by paying them fairly for venison and skins, destroying panthers, rattle 
snakes, wolves, and other obnoxious animals—by employing their squaws 
in our cornfields and our dwelling houses, and most expressly by educa- 
ting their children with ours, at establishments of equal. republican edu- 
cation, all along the said roads; and, when so educated, and of marriage- 
able ages, as it has been often successfully the case in wise Virginia, in 
unproud Canada, and among the medley of our most ancient European 
ancestors, all from savage nations come from Asia, mixed with Arabians, 
by intermarrying them. 

No; not that commerce only from Paris to Canton, already spoken 
of, as a future marvel, but an immense one, which since "76, nay, since 
Columbus, perhaps eternity, the world is tending to—an universal one 
from all parts of the earth to unite all mankind, through the two oceans, 
on our central land—and a commerce for which great preparations are 
now effected in the following ways, from Maine to Orleans in each of 
our ports, all our great merchants, all our rich men, all men viewing to 
wealth, (and except very few, all are so viewing,) all our statesmen, all 


45 Ibid., 176. This pamphlet was published by H. D. Robinson in 
New York, 1837. 
46 Jbid., 182-184. 
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its inhabitants, all tools of destiny are joining their forces for formation 
of means concentrated in it—for them there is two sides, the eastern one, 
through the Atlantic Ocean; the western, through the land—though linked 
together, and long time to be so, because no land produces all that an- 
other does, and for many other causes, each one of those ports endea- 
vours, by sailing, or steaming on that ocean, to have direct, and as cheap 
as possible, commercial intercourses with all the islands in, and all the 
continental markets round it—and, on the western side, by lines of steam 
rail-roads or distance destroyers, straight to the Wisconsin, to have also 
direct, and as cheap as possible, commercial intercourse with that central 
point and place of rendezvous, whence all in a body, on many rails to 
fly to the Oregon, the grand northwestern bay, where, by the means of 
innumerable electrified, or steam ships, constantly plying on the grand 
Pacific Ocean, to closer bind the tie of the universal commerce which is 
to unite all the world on our central land—commerce, nevertheless, which 
will cease of being and will be superseded by universal brotherhood of 
gifting and gifted friends, as soon as all mankind, having acquired knowl- 
edge and habit of light work, will not any more dispute for creeds nor 
property; but, nevertheless also, commerce which will yet last a long time, 
because the destruction of ignorance and drone-ism cannot be effected in 
a few days only.*6 


Such was the final thought of Louis Anastasius Tarascon and his 
dream of an American Empire in the West.*? 
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47 As to Louis Tarascon’s subsequent life, little is known. From the 
evidence at hand, he moved to New York. There he wrote his last pamph- 
let in 1839. This was an appeal for non-segregated education. After that 
date, advanced in years, his name does not appear again in print. McGirr, 
“Tarascon of Shippingport,” 89. 

Louis’s brother, John, died in 1825. Katherine G. Healy, comp., 
“Calendar of Early Jefferson County, Kentucky, Wills,” Filson Historical 
Quarterly, VI (1932), 296. Descendants of the family, from John, sur- 
vived. History of the Ohio Falls Cities..., I, 488 b; 496 k-l-m; G. Glenn 
Clift, comp. & ed., “Kentucky Marriages and Obituaries,” The Register of 
the Kentucky Historical Society, XXXVI (1938), 321. They are looked 
upon, by Kentuckians, as one of their great pioneering families. Samuel 
M. Wilson, “Pioneer Kentucky in its Ethnological Aspect,” ibid., XXXI 
(1933), 289. 
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New Orleans Courts Under Military 
Occupation, 1861-1865 


With the fall of Fort Jackson and St. Philip, the legal system 
of Louisiana, as it applied to New Orleans, also collapsed, and by 
the time Major General Benjamin F. Butler arrived in the city on 
May 1, 1862, to begin the military occupation of the former Con- 
federate port, only a few of the inferior courts were open. But- 
ler’s first intention seems to have been not to interfere with the 
civil courts, though he did announce that all crimes involving the 
military would be brought to trial in the courtmartial. 


The disorganized state of the municipal judiciary soon forced 
him to take more action, however, and on May 20, his military com- 
mandant, General George F. Shepley, suspended the “several Re- 
corders of the city... from the discharge of the functions of their 
offices....” From that time forward, he directed, “all complaints 
for the violation of the peace and good order of the city, of its 
ordinances, or of the Laws of the United States’”” would be heard 
in the Provost Court where Major Joseph M. Bell presided. The 
District courts, which heard civil cases, had already ceased to func- 
tion. Hearing of Shepley’s order that one judge was to hear all 
cases from the six recorder’s courts, the New Orleans Commercial 
Bulletin emitted a figurative whistle and expressed the opinion that 
Judge Bell would have a ‘“‘vast amount of work on his hands.” 

Butler may have had more than a judicial reorganization in mind 
in making this change, for by abolishing all the inferior civil courts, 
he forced the citizens of New Orleans to take all their legal com- 
plaints to courts within the Federal jurisdiction. In such courts no 
lawyer could practice who had not taken the oath of allegiance to 
the United States Government, and no suit could be brought by 
any persons who had not similarly indicated their loyalty to the 
Union. Judge Bell was indeed swamped with cases, and by Oct- 
ober, Butler had ordered the reopening of three of the District 
courts. In the meantime, a large part of the legal fraternity and 


1 See his proclamation of May 1, 1862 in Private and Official Cor- 
respondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler During the Period of the Civil 
War, 5 vols., Norwood, Mass., 1917. 

2 New Orleans Picayune, May 21, 1862; New Orleans Commercial 
Bulletin, May 22, 1862. 
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a number of citizen plaintiffs had found it to their advantage to 
return to their former allegiance.* 

The Provost Court, in one form or another, was to be a judicial 
landmark in New Orleans throughout the war, and its reputation 
was never good. Complaints about its operation soon began to be 
heard. In August the Daily True Delta charged that, in addition 
to taking the oath of allegiance, plaintiffs in cases heard in this 
court had to pay $1.00 in United States Treasury notes to institute 
proceedings, and fifty cents for each witness they intended to call 
up, all in advance. This money was to be paid to the clerk of the 
court, and apparently it never went any further than that.‘ 

Judge Bell was soon transferred to another Butler-created tri- 
bunal—the Court of Military Commission—and another Butler ap- 
pointee, a New England civilian named J. B. Kinsman, was im- 
ported to occupy the bench of the Provost Court. ‘The appoint- 
ment to the position of Judge of the Provost Court vacillated be- 
tween private citizens and officials seemingly without improvement 
as far as the ends of justice were concerned,” noted a special com- 
mission which reported on affairs in the Department of the Gulf 
in 1865. Judge Kinsman’s tenure was fairly short-lived, for he left 
the Department shortly after Butler did in December, 1862, and 
Judge Charles A. Peabody, sent by President Lincoln to head the 
new ‘Provisional Court,” was asked by Shepley to handle the 
duties of the Provost Court as well.® 

Judge Peabody often found it impossible to take care of the 
work of both courts, and as a result more and more of the sessions 
of the Provost Court were presided over by one Augustus DeB. 
Hughes, clerk of the court. The travesties of justice reported in 
this court multiplied. “... it is a matter of standing wonder,” com- 


3 See New Orleans Picayune, May 23, 1862; New Orleans Commercial 
Bulletin, June 6, 1862; New Orleans Bee, October 15, 1862. Judge Bell 
was so overwhelmed with cases that on June 25 he published a notice 
that his court would no longer entertain any but suits of a “strictly crim- 
inal or military character.” IJbid., June 25, 1862. The recorders’ courts 
were reconstituted by July 1. 

4 New Orleans Daily True Delta, August 16, 1862. 

5 Report of the Special Commission..., September 23, 1865..., Vol. 
737, Record Group 94, Records of the War Department, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, National Archives, Washington, D.C.; New Orleans Pi- 
cayune, September 4, 1863. The Court of Military Commission also 
proved a lucrative operation for the Federal authorities. On June 4, 
1862, Judge Bell reported to Butler that he had collected $3,827 in fines 
between May 9 and June 1, and that he had expended $3,731 for “inci- 
dental expenses.” Report of Judge Bell, Court of Military Commission, 
June 4, 1862, in Benjamin F. Butler Papers, Manuscripts Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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mented the Picayune in the fall of 1863 in discussing Hughes's 
court, “that sober, quiet men from the economical North, who had 
come here to reform abuses and charm the rebellious back into 
loyalty, could ever screw their consciences up” to the approval of 
his acts. But consciences had been pricked. In May, Butler's suc- 
cessor, Major General N. P. Banks, was advised by his Provost 
Marshal General that the hours of the Provost Court—7 to 10 
A.M. daily—constituted a “denial of justice,” since anyone arrested 
after 10 A.M. each day was forced to spend the rest of the day 
and ali night in the Parish Prison. He recommended that Banks 
appoint additional judges so that the court could have a later morn- 
ing session and an afternoon session too; but Banks, apparently dis- 
gusted by the reports which had reached him about this court, 
created one of his own at the beginning of June and appointed one 
of his officers, Colonel Charles C. Dwight, Provost Judge.® 

The jurisdiction of the new court was to include all cases in- 
volving violations of Federal military orders by military personnel, 
all civil crimes committed by military personnel, and “all other 
causes arising under the military jurisdiction. ..."" With so wide a 
range of actionable cases possible, the new court offered fully as 
many avenues for the enrichment of its personnel as the old one 
had. When Banks replaced Colonel Dwight with a civilian friend 
of his own, Alexander A. Atocha, in August, 1863, most of the 
avenues were soon being explored.’ 

Persons appearing in cases heard by the court were required to 
post bond in the amount of $5.00, which, commented the Picayune, 
constituted rank injustice “when we consider the number of arrests 
made for trifling offenses, the number of bonds which have been 
furnished, and the number and enormous amount of the fines im- 
posed....” Bitterly its editor continued that it was small wonder 
that the Provost Court “is looked upon as a fat place by its peculiar 


6 James G. Bowen to Banks, May 20, 1863, in Letter Press, Vol. 
297, Correspondence of the Provost Marshal General, Record Group 98, 
Records of the War Department, Department of the Gulf, National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D.C.; New Orleans Daily True Delta, June 6, 1863; 
New Orleans Picayune, September 2, 1863. The Hughes court was abolished 
in General Order No. 65, New Orleans, Letter Press Vol. 297, Correspon- 
dence of the Provost Marshal General, National Archives. See also Bowen 
to J. A. Hopkins, New Orleans, August 31, 1863, ibid. 

7 New Orleans Daily True Delta, June 6, 1863; Special Order No. 
198, New Orleans, August 13, 1863, in Endorsement Book, Vol. 309, 
Correspondence of the Provost Marshal General, National Archives. 
Atocha, though a native Orleanian, had grown up in New York and came 
to New Orleans with Banks in 1862. He served for a time with the 
Sequestration Commission. 
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and well-salaried officials, and as a grinding oppression by our citi- 
zens generally.”® 

Apparently Judge Atocha mastered the revenue sources of the 
court very quickly, for he soon felt he could afford to keep a wife. 
On October 17, he imported a bride from New York and was 
married in a brilliant ceremony, illuminated by the presence of 
much Army “brass.” Though he presided in cases argued by such 
outstanding Louisiana legalists as Christian Roselius, Atocha’s legal 
knowledge seems to have been somewhat deficient. The Special 
Commission, checking into his court records in 1865, noted shock- 
ingly disparate and inequitable sentences imposed by him. And 
by March, 1864, other deficiencies had become apparent. Asked 
to submit a detailed accounting of all funds which had passed 
through his hands, Atocha evidently was not able to do so. In 
May he found it conveniently imperative to return to the North for 
a while. He departed in a cloud of scandal.’ 

Banks next offered the judgeship to young Colonel Henry C. 
Warmoth, a twenty-one-year old Missourian who was personal aide 
to General John A. McClernand of Illinois. For a man of his 
tender years, Warmoth’s rise in the military service had been suf- 
ficiently spectacular as it was; the reasons which moved Banks to 
insist upon his accepting the Provost Court appointment are, how- 
ever, still not very clear. Warmoth noted in his diary that the 
position had been offered to him by Bank's secretary, Captain James 
Tucker, during a reception at the Banks home on May 25. He had 
declined it because he thought the court illegal and unconstitutional 
and because “it was currently believed it was for the purpose of 
making some persons rich &...it had been so conducted as to 
bring those persons connected with it into disrepute.”’?° 


8 New Orleans Picayune, September 2, 1863. 

9 Ibid., October 20, 1863; Report of the Special Commission ..., Sep- 
tember 23, 1865..., Vol. 737, Record Group 94, Records of the War De- 
partment, Adjutant General’s Office, National Archives. Murder, for 
example, drew variously terms of eight months, one year, and five years; 
larceny was punished by life imprisonment; treason, by three months’ 
imprisonment. See also Bowen to Atocha, March 31, 1864, in Letter Press, 
Vol. 298, Correspondence of the Provost Marshal General, Record Group 
98, ibid.; Henry L. Pierson to id., April 19, 1864, ibid.; and Bowen to 
Clerk to the Provost Court, New Orleans, May 26, 1864, Vol. 299, ibid. 
Atocha was subsequently brought to trial on charges of corruption but 
was freed. See Atocha to J. Schuyler Crosby, New Orleans, May 13, 1865, 
in Letters Received (Civil), 1865, Box 10, ibid.; and J. B. Nott to Bowen 
[October] 21, 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 1864, Box 5, ibid. 

10 Diary, VI, in Henry Clay Warmoth Papers, Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, entry for May 25, 1864. 
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Banks refused to be put off, however, and a few days later, 
overriding Warmoth’s objection that acceptance would doom him 
“to perpetual infamy,” he persuaded him to accept the post. War- 
moth entered upon his duties next day and soon was enthusiastically 
meting out sentences on a stern and wholesale basis. He tried 
thirty cases on his second day on the bench—“Some quite impor- 
tant ones’—and though he reported that “everybody said I did 
well,” he described the work as a “very great strain upon the 
mind.”""* 

Apparently it was a strain on other things as well, among them 
loyalty and honesty. When a ship captain who was one of his 
best friends was brought before him charged with allowing two 
demijohns of whisky to be unloaded illegally from his steamer, 
Warmoth fined him heavily, remarking “I know no friends in the 
discharge of my duty.” He sentenced the keeper of a bawdy house 
and four of her girls to one to two months each in the workhouse, 
but privately offered to release them for $50.00 each. They were 
able to raise only $175.00 but he accepted that and let them go. 
A soldier accused of stealing a watch chain was sentenced to ten 
years in prison, and an officer who was charged with having ridden 
a horse to death was fined $400.00.'* 

He had little sympathy for the defendants brought before him. 
When Mrs. Victoria Anderson was charged with sending her four- 
teen-year old daughter to the military prison with a message for 
some prisoners who subsequently escaped, he sentenced both Mrs. 
Anderson and the child to prison for a year, though it was estab- 
lished that the mother was illiterate and had six small children at 
home dependent upon her care. And a German coffeehouse keeper, 
accused by two Negroes of receiving a couple of sacks of stolen 
government oats, received a similar sentence, though the oats were 


not found on his property.** 





11 Jbid., and entries for May 31, June 2, 4, 1864; Banks to Mc- 
Clernand, New Orleans, May 31, 1864, in Warmoth Papers, Correspondence, 
ama 1864; Special Order No. 143, New Orleans, [June] 1, 

4, ibid. 

12 Warmoth Diary, VI, entry for June 8, 1864; Statement of Charles 
H. James, September 15, 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 1864, Box 8, 
Record Group 98, Records of the War Department, National Archives; 
R. K. Dioss to Bowen, July 2, 1864, ibid.; manuscript record of the case of 
U.S. vs D. N. Ensworth, August 3, 1864, ibid., Box 6. Banks termed this 
judgement “inequitable” and ordered it reduced. 

13 See John W. Corrigan, John Bulkley et al. to Hurlbut [September 
28], 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 1864, Box 5, Record Group 98, 
Records of the War Department, National Archives; Compendium of 
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Warmoth was relieved from duty on October 25, 1864, and 
ordered to return to his regiment. Arrived in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, he hastily resigned his commission and hurried back to New 
Orleans. On January 10, 1865, he was licensed to practice law in 
the state of Louisiana and was soon doing so well that his name 
was mentioned as a candidate for appointment to the State Supreme 
Court. He was at the time not yet twenty-two years old." 


Though it was established as a military court, the Provost Court 
heard a large number of purely civil cases. It was not, however, the 
only court hearing cases of this kind. As has been pointed out, 
Butler found it necessary to reconstitute the District courts of three 
of the city’s six districts in October, 1862. The juisdiction of these 
courts was limited to probate matters and to “any civil cases be- 
tween party and party, not involving any question of political or 
military character." The restriction concerning cases of a political 
or military character meant that these courts had a relatively limited 
jurisdiction, for, other than successions, very few cases came to 
trial in New Orleans during the Civil War, that did not have a 
political or military character. Moreover, the stiff oath required 
of prospective jurors made jury trials, or even the organization of 
a grand jury, next to impossible. In Novembez, Butler forbade the 
transfer or alienation of property by any person who had not taken 
the oath of allegiance, and this cut down still further the number 
of cases eligible for trial in the District courts.’ 


President Lincoln himself sought to remedy the lack of a 
system of higher courts for Federal Louisiana by creating a “Pro- 
visional Court” in October, 1862, authorized to “hear, try, and de- 
termine all causes, civil and criminal, including causes in law, equity, 


Charges Against Burghuber and Lutz, October 21, 1864, ibid. The judge- 
ment was ordered set aside by Judge G. Norman Lieber, who succeeded 
Warmoth. 

14 Special Orders Nos. 289, 291, New Orleans, October 25, 1864, and 
Special Order No. 265, Louisville, Kentucky, November 16, 1864, in War- 
moth Papers, Correspondence, 1865; Internal Revenue Tax Receipt, ibid.; 
T. A. Post to Warmoth, St. Louis, March 9, 1865, ibid. 

15 New Orleans Bee, October 15, 1862. Loyal Unionists Rufus K. 
Howell, W. Handlin, and E. Hiestand were named to the Sixth, Third, and 
First District Courts respectively. They also handled cases from the 
other three districts; ibid., May 22, 1863. The oath for jurors excluded 
from jury service all who had “aided the rebellion” by so much «s a one 
dollar contribution. See also General Orders No. 73, New Orleans, Sep- 
tember 18, 1862, in War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 130, vols. Washington, D.C., 
1880-1901, Series I, Volume XV, 572-573. This work is hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Official Records. 
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revenue and admiralty...." This court, which was to act in lieu 
of the Federal courts dissolved by the act of secession was to be 
headed by Judge Charles A. Peabody of New York. He was 
empowered to appoint a prosecuting attorney, marshal, and clerk 
for the court who like himself were to hold their appointments 
during the Presidential pleasure throughout the military occupation 
of Louisiana.’ 

Though Lincoln had declared it to be a court of record, the 
Provisional Court proved a source of embarrassment to the legal 
minds of Louisiana, most of whom regarded it as clearly uncon- 
stitutional and illegal. Undeterred by this opinion, Judge Peabody 
opened the doors of the court on December 31, 1862, and he acted 
continuously under the Presidential order until the end of the war. 
Judge Peabody claimed less authority than his commission vested in 
him, but even with this self-limitation on his jurisdiction he managed 
to conflict with the military authority. In March, 1863, Banks sent 
his Chief Quartermaster, S. B. Holabird, to Washington in the 
hope of getting a ruling that would clearly establish the subordinate 
role to be played by the Provisional Court, which he felt “ought 
only to adjudicate upon subjects turned over or transferred to it 
by the military branch of the Government.” General-in-Chief Henry 
W. Halleck answered reassuringly that “neither this court nor its 
officers should be permitted to interfere with or embarrass your 
movements,” and told him that if he found it necessary, he could 
completely disregard the court and its officers.‘ 

The Banks-dominated legislature sought to do away with the 
Provisional Court in 1864, arguing that the civil government had 
been restored and that the President had recognized the regular 
constitutional courts, and as a result the Administration did impose 
further limits on the Provisional Court's jurisdiction. ‘But it con- 
tinued to exist,” as one student has pointed out, “doubtless for the 
purposes for which Lincoln created it ... rendering decisions in dis- 
putes or litigations in which foreign residents were involved or 


16 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 581. 

17 Willie Malvin Caskey, Secession and Restoration in Louisiana, Uni- 
versity, Louisiana, 1938, 154; New Orleans Daily True Delta, December 31, 
1862; Banks to Holabird, New Orleans, March 27, 1863, in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XV, 694-95; Halleck to Banks, Washington, April 18, 1863, 
ibid., 702. Banks was excessively jealous of his prerogative in the De- 
partment of the Gulf where civilian officials were concerned. See his 
letter of December 6, 1863, to Lincoln, and the President’s reply of 
December 24, 1863, in Roy P. Basler (ed.), The Collected Works of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 9 vols., New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1953. 
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concerned.” The Provisional Court was ultimately abolished by 
Congress in July, 1866.18 

In addition to this creation of President Lincoln’s, regular Fed- 
eral courts were reconstituted as the occupation went on. In June, 
1863, the United States District Court was reopened with elaborate 
ceremonies, many speeches, and a wild popping of champagne corks. 
United States Attorney Rufus Waples warned that the old court 
records were in such chaos that it would be some time before the 
court could go into the claims that had accumulated since 1861, 
but the reopening of the court was widely regarded as a significant 
step in the restoration of Louisiana to the Union.'® 


By November, 1863, there were so many courts in operation in 
New Orleans that the old Cabildo on Jackson Square could not 
house them all and a number of them were forced to move over 
into the Presbyter on the other side of St. Louis Cathedral. There 
is evidence that many of the same complaints made about the 
Provost Court could be repeated concerning these newer Federal 
creations, however, and the judicial situation in the city as a whole 
remained the object of much criticism throughout the war period.” 
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18 Caskey, Secession and Restoration in Louisiana, 155-156. 

19 New Orleans Daily True Delta, June 25, 1863. E. H. Durell was 
named presiding judge. The celebration produced one minor casualty—a 
champagne cork hit one of the guests in the leg. 

20 Ibid., November 10, 1863. The existing courts were the U. S. Pro- 
visional Court; U. S. District Court; Provost Court; First, Second, Third, 
and Sixth District Recorder’s Courts, Fourth District Justice’s Court; and 
Coroner’s Court. See also J. R. Franklin to Banks, New Orleans, February 
10, 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 1864, Record Group 98, Records of 
the War Department, National Archives; J. Madison Wells to Hurlbut, 
New Orleans, March 14, 1865, ibid., Box 11; and New Orleans Times, 
April 11, 1865. 








